

We helped make 

the working dag an hour shorter 

in Philadelphia. 


For many commuters to Philadelphia, the 
8-hour day doesn't seem as long as it used to. 
That's because they now save up to an hour 
in travel time every day. 

They ride to work on the first automated 
rapid-transit line in the country. Operated by 
the Port Authority Transit Corporation. 

Every day , 75.000 people are whisked to 
work and back on a link between downtown and 
the New Jersey suburbs. 

High-performance motors from General 
Electric move the trains up to 75 miles an hour. 
GE automatic controls keep them running 2 
minutes apart during rush hour. 


The full round trip takes less than 45 
minutes. A good hour faster than driving. And a 
good deal more relaxing. 

Other transit systems, powered by General 
Electric, are saving time for commuters in 
Chicago, Cleveland. Boston, New York 

General Electric is helping in other ways to 
help people travel. With engines for helicopters. 
Jet engines for the DC- 70. And propulsion 
equipment for the Metroliner, running at 
WO mph between New York and Washington. 

Helping you get where you're going is the 
kind of progress we're working on at General 
Electric. And we're getting there 


Men 

helping 

Mon 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 



Take the word of Joe Leonard, a man very much on the move. 
This year, he'll be piloting The Samsonite Special in the 
Indianapolis 500. That's Joe, above, with our Silhouette 24 Men's 
Companions, Carry-ons, and 3-suiters. 

Take it from Joe, Silhouette's tough enough to withstand the most 
butterfingered baggage handlers. First, because the frame's 
made from the same supertough, superlight magnesium 
that's built into The Samsonite Special. 

And, second, because the sides are molded in miraculously 
strong Absolite. See all our rugged Silhouette line 
for both men and women at your favorite luggage dealer. 
And look for Joe Leonard and The Samsonite Special at the 500. 
Either way, you'll be off to a roaring start. 

Samsonite 

Samsonite Corporation, Denver, Colorado 80217 




It looks beautiful because Volkswagen doesn't build it. 


Ask Volkswagen to build a small 
economy car. Fine. 

Ask Volkswagen to build a big prac- 
tical station wagon. Very good. 

But ask Volkswagen to build a beau- 
tiful sports car? 

Well, not even Volkswagen would 
ask Volkswagen to do that. 

So we asked the Ghia Studios of 
Turin, Italy to design the body of our 
sports car, and the Karmann Coach- 


works of Osnabruck, Germany to build 
it. 

The Karmann people attack our 
sports car the way they've been at- 
tacking things for the past hundred 
years: slowly and carefully. 

The fenders are welded and shaped 
and sanded and burnished by hand. 

And once the body is formed, they 
give the Karmann Ghia four coats of 
point, including a rust-proofing zinc 


undercoat and a hand sprayed enamel 
color coat. 

If it all sounds very complicated, it 
is. 

But we can't afford to take any 
chances: 

When we tried to build a sedan, 
it ended up looking like a 
beetle. 

We didn't want to make 
the some mistake twice. 
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Skirts Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue til year 
end. by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago, III 
60611: principal office Rockcl'cllct 
Center, New York. N Y. 10020 ; 
James R. Shcplcy . President: 
Richard B. McKcough. Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago. Ill 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 

the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada and lor payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands $12.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others $16.00 a year. 
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Next week 

THE HOT ONES. Baseball's 
brightest stars arc off to fast, 
and in some cases surprising, 
starts. In color and text, a 
look at the giants or the game 
who are shaping the season. 

SPEED MERCHANTS Roger 
Penskeand Mark Donohue arc 
the talk of Indy — where they 
have contributed to epidemic 
500 lever— and the subjects 
of an appraisal by Bob Jones. 

THIS ROCKET is outasight, 
up, up and way ahead of the 
rest of the world's tennis play- 
ers. But off court Rod Laver is 
anything but high-powered. A 
major profile of a major figure. 





HIGH- SCORING 

SLACKS. 

A GUARANTEED 
LOOK. 


Contact Slack*. 

Wear- Rated by Monsanto. 

Make contact now with the season’s smart- 
est look in slacks, from Miller Bros. Very 
sturdy, very stylish-with patch pockets in 
front and back, wide belt loops and quite 
the right amount of flare. Sizes 27 to 36, 
in lots of the really great colors. The 
skinny-rib, about $12; the jersey, about 
$11. Both knit in 100% Acrilan® acrylic 
bonded to nylon. Like all Wear-Dated® 
clothes, they’re guaranteed for a full 
year’s normal wear. So if 
they’re not as good as our 
word you can return them, 
with tag and sales slip, for 
refund or replacement by 
Monsanto. 


You get what you pay for 
or we pay for it. 


WEAR 

DATED 


Monsanto 


For further information, call or write Miller Bros., 1 35 West 50th Street, New York City. 
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on its tires. 


A little car’s tires have to work harder. 

They don't have a big car’s weight pressing down on them 
to help them hold the road. 

So they have to supply more traction on their own. 

Unfortunately, most little car tires can't. 

What’s worse, they give you the least traction at 
precisely those moments when you need the most. 

Like when you take a fast curve. Or make a sudden, 
evasive maneuver. 

What happens is, the tires are pulled toward the outside 
by centrifugal force. 

To compensate, their sidewalls must be flexible enough to 
give. So the tread can stay flat on the road. 

But conventional sidewalls are too stiff to give. So the tread 
actually lifts up a little. 

With less tire on the road, there’s more of a chance you'll skid. 


But there are tires that can give a little car all the extra 
traction it needs: Pirelli Cinturato radials. 

They stay glued to the road. Like the treads of a tank. 
Because they have flexible sidewalls that give. A result of their 
radial ply construction. 

Which is why they can out-corner, out-maneuver and just 
plain out-handle conventional bias-ply and bias-belted tires. 

Especially on wet, slippery roads. 

Pirelli’s come in sizes to fit just about any American or 
imported little car you can buy. 

And, since little car drivers aren’t the only ones who can 
use more traction, they come in sizes for big cars, too. 

Pirelli Cinturatos. They can handle any load a car can put 
on them. 

And that can take a load off 
your mind. 

Radial Tires 




Shopper's 

special 

Shopping means stop-and-go 
driving. And that can take 
your engine apart. 

Change to the 100% 

Pure Pennsylvania Oil 
fortified to keep grit out of your 
engine — when the stopping 
and going gets rough. 

Buy your oil the way you bought 
your car. Carefully. 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co., 

Oil City, Pa. 16301. 



SHOPWALK 

Dik-dik feet and goral skins are no joke 
to Ward's, Taxidermists to the World 

I f you arc a big-game hunter, it could be 
worthwhile to fit one telegraphic address 
inside your sun helmet: jungle, London. 
This is the way you get in touch with Messrs. 
Rowland Ward Ltd., for over 150 years the 
self-styled "Taxidermists to the Sportsmen 
of the World." This slogan is not an idle 
boast. Ninety percent of Rowland Ward's 
output is exported, and they ship trophies 
as casually to Mongolia as to Maine. To- 
day half of their clients are Americans and 
business is nourishing, thanks to the in- 
creased popularity of well-organi/ed, gov- 
ernment-licensed safari parties in Africa. 
Since the end of World War II, Ward's has 
had an office that functions as a receiving 
point for raw trophies at the City House in 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

Ward's reckons it can handle around 300 
shipments a year, including such trophies 
as bongo heads, dik-dik feet, goral skins 
and oribi skulls as well as the run-of-thc-jun- 
gle variety. Each trophy is tailored to the 
customer’s wishes, though some require- 
ments arc odder than others. Once Ward's 
was asked to stuff the newly deceased snake 
of a "Miss Randarn, Snake Chaimcr and 
Egyptian Dancer," so that she could con- 
tinue her act. Another woman came in with 
a bedraggled stuffed peacock and a vast pea- 
cock-feather fan. She explained to a puz- 
zled director that she wanted the fan made 
even larger, using feathers from the stuffed 
bird. She turned out to be a striptease fan 
dancer whose figure had broadened with 
advancing age. Ward's undertook the com- 
mission w ithout further ado. 

Anthony Best, one of the directors of the 
firm, is far from being a stereotyped Bwa- 
na Colonel. A handsome young man in a 
mod button-down pink shirt and pale blue 
silk tic, he lives, suitably enough, in a vil- 
lage called Boar's Head, and carves min- 
iature furniture in his spare time. There is 
little point in attempting to enliven a visit 
to the Rowland Ward Mayfair showroom 
with stuffy old taxidermy jokes— Best has 
heard them all. They are, in fact, one of 
the occupational hazards of a profession 
that seems to strike the general public as ir- 
resistibly comic. 

His matter-of-fact attitude is echoed by 
his works manager, Mr. Arthur Manning, 
a portly, silver-haired fellow who has been 
with the firm 50 years. "We are very se- 
rious taxidermists here," says Mr. Man- 
ning, and tells you that if they are asked to 
produce an attitude that seems to make 
fun of an animal instead of preserving 
its natural dignity, they will refuse the 
work. "We were asked to do a laughing 
zebra once,” he says. "We turned it down." 
The ordinary taxidermist. Manning ex- 
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plains, will mount animal skins on stan- 
dardized fiber-glass molds; the client has a 
choice of a few sizes, half a dozen alti- 
tudes, and the result is a completely stan- 
dardized product. But at Rowland Ward’s, 
meticulous care is taken to make the fin- 
ished beast truly lifelike. 

"We do not stuff animals," says Man- 
ning. "You don't ask a sculptor or an ar- 
chitect if they stuff things. We build, we 
sculpt, we don’t stuff." 

The workshops are a fascinating jumble 
of horns, rock-hard undressed skins, partly 
finished zebra-foot lamps, snarling heads and 
mysterious boxes with labels like "Jawbones 
for Oris poll." There are a removable floor 
to accommodate whole elephants and a 
handy trapdoor in the ceiling through which 
a giraffe's head may be poked up into the 
second story. One elephant was so big that 
they had to dig a two-foot trench to get it 
indoors. 

Taxidermy is not a craft for the impa- 
tient, and the hunter shouldn't expect to re- 
ceive his trophy any time soon after he has 
made his kill. Small trophies (heads or feet) 
can be ready in three or four months, but a 
full-scale animal group Isay two tigers and 
a jackal, complete in jungle foliage with a 
painted backdrop) could employ the ser- 
vices of several men and might not be ready 
for over a year. 

Taxidermists in general learn to lake a 
long view of things. "Those Irish elk ant- 
lers on the wall arc one and a quarter mil- 
lion years old," Manning says. "And we 
ha\e done a handsome mount for a fos- 
silized shark's tooth — 14 million years old." 
It's hard to feel a sense of urgency about 
such things. 

Prices vary widely. If the hunter is de- 
termined to make use of everything pos- 
sible from his animal, the bill for trophies 
can add up to a tidy sum. For instance, 
from one elephant, the hunter could order 
the following: from the four feet a decant- 
er stand, wastebasket, tray and stool; from 
the two tusks a wall-hanging; from the leath- 
er of the cars several briefcases, gun cases 
and checkbook covers; from the belly skin 
some shoes and baggage; from the body 
skin a coup/e of upholstered settees: from 
the scrotum a tobacco pounch: from the hair 
of the tail a dozen bracelets; from the mo- 
lar teeth a set of cocktail coasters; from the 
canines a pair of doorstops and from the 
trunk a wall-mounted hat hook. It would 
set him back around 54,500. 

"It's always difficult to quote exact prices 
without seeing the specimen," says Anthony 
Best. "I mean, the other day we were asked 
to give a quotation for doing the Loch Ness 
monster. Of course, if the occasion should 
arise we would be delighted to undertake 
the work." 

— Janf.t Graham 


At some companies, 
the assembly line isn't 
the only place you find 
interchangeable parts. 



Be wary of the organization whose 
executive lapses too quickly into the 
"we’re-all-little-cogs-in-the-great- 
big-wheel, we’re-all-just-members- 
of-the-team” brand of thinking. 

You've met the guy. If you’re 
young and unlucky, you may have 
confronted him at a score of job 
interviews. If you’re 
wiser and luckier, 
only have had to listen 
to him at an 
infrequent business 
lunch (where at 
least he could 
do you no 
permanent 
damage). 

At best, he is a 
bore talking to 
hear himself 
talk. More 
frightening is 
the possibility 
that he believes 
in what he 
says and represents 
accurately the 
shallowness of his 
company's understanding of 
the value of individualism. 

What’s wrong with a wheel 
full of little cogs? 

Nothing, as long as you are talking 
about tractors, not people. But 
people are not stamped out of 
stainless-steel, neatly interchangeable 
with other pieces of stainless-steel. 

People think. They grow. They 
make mistakes and learn. They 
have ideas. They offer opinions. 
They share knowledge. They 
enthuse. They lead. In short, they 
act like individuals. 


Would the Minnesota Vikings 
knock "teamwork”? 

Yes. If it meant to them a blind 
and desperate game of follow-the- 
leader, as it does to so many 
institutions. 

We think that "teamwork”, even 


re older, 
you may 
isten 




narrowly defined, leaves room for 
exceptional contribution on the part 
of exceptional members of the 
team without diminishing the 
success of the whole. We'll bet 
that the Vikings agree with us. 

There’s a catch to it. 

People need the right climate. They 
simply will not act like individuals 
unless you treat them like 
individuals. Mostly, they won't offer 
opinions unless you make it clear 
that you are seeking opinions. They 
certainly aren’t going to risk the 


possibility of making mistakes 
unless they know that you believe 
a few mistakes on the way to 
greatness are inevitable. 

At 3M, we are committed to a belief 
in individual worth. And we haven't 
kept it locked in our hearts as a 
kind of brotherly secret. A good 
deal of energy has been devoted to 
making this clear to all our people. 
No machine or committee at 3M 
ever gave birth to a thing like 
pressure sensitive 

masking tape, 
or an amazing 
new office 

machine 
that 
copies 
color in 
color. 

At the 
heart of 
each new 
invention, 
each production 
or marketing 
idea, is an individual. 
We think that his dedication and 
spirit of discovery has a 
direct relation to our dedication 
to the principle of individual worth. 
3M is a continuing success story. 
Because everybody is somebody 
at 3M. 


■ COmPAHY 

3M Co., 3M Center. St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 



If all golf balls are 
the same...how come 
our dimples are 
different? 

Our exclusive Titleist K-type construction allowed us to shave our dimples just enough to 
give the Titleist golf ball extra wallop, extra distance. Just a little shave, yet it earned Titleist 
$3,1 14,185 in official 1970 Tour money." The next best ball won only $807,359, and the #3 
ball, $647,7 1 1 . Which proves that all golf balls are not the same. Ours is better. 

We don't pay pros to play Titleist pros play it because it pays off. /-v 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT M 


Titleist 

the 
moneg 



ball 


'Source: Certified ball counts taken domestically during the 1970 PGA lour. 47 events, plus US Open, Masters Championship. Canadian Open. 



Sony’s new stereo radio 
comes with 2 invisible speakers 



Until now portable stereo radios 
didn'tquitemakeit.Theyeithergave 
you poor stereo sound or swing-out 
speakers. 

So you wound up with a portable 
that wasn’t very stereo, or a stereo 
that wasn’t very portable. 

The solution was obvious. 

To keep the weight down and the 
stereo quality up, we put the speak- 
ers inside the radio. 

We made them invisible. 

Invisible speakers are the core in- 
gredient of Sony's new 
system. It gets true ste- 
reo sound out of the 1 
six-pound radio in the 
picture. 

How does it work? 

The sound is pushed 


out of the radio— on both sides. 
Far beyond its physical bound- 
aries. 

So you actually hear the sound 
coming from where the speakers 
should be. ..would be. ..except 
they’re not. 

If the thought of buying a radio 
with invisible speakers makes you 
suspect you’re being conned, go 
to your nearest store and check 
us out. 

Naturally, since our speakers are 
invisible, you won’t 
see the difference. 

But, after all, hearing 
is believing. 

The SONY 
invisible speaker 
stereo radio 



To honor the 200th birthday of 
Time-Life Records presents 


BEETHOVEN BICENTE 


Listen to the first six Beethoven Symphonies recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan for 10 DAYS FREE! 

(And get a magnificent Beethoven book free if you decide to keep the album!) 


S uppose that, tomorrow, a caretaker in Vienna 
opened a long-forgotten trunk and found in 
it a completely unknown work by Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

What excitement there would be! It would be 
like finding a new play by Shakespeare, a new 
painting by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Recording companies would make astronomi- 
cal bids for the new work; radio and television 
stations would build entire programs around it; 
sales of music scores would rocket! Every man, 
woman and child in the western world would 
want to hear the new masterpiece. And own a 
recording of it! 

Of course no such find has been made. Never- 
theless, a substantial part of Beethoven's great 
work remains unknown to many music lovers — 
including some of the world's most confirmed 
and rabid and dedicated and staunch Beethoven 
lovers. (And, naturally, every music lover is a 
Beethoven lover!) 

That is why Time-Life Records has joined with 
the famous Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft 
recording company of Germany to present a 
definitive collection of Beethoven's works. 

Some years ago, Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft embarked upon an historic project. 
Looking forward to the 200th anniversary of 
Beethoven's birthday, they set out to put to- 
gether the most comprehensive collection of 
Beethoven recordings ever assembled. No com- 
pany was better equipped to accomplish this 
ambitious task, for DGG is widely regarded as 
one of the finest recording companies in the 
world — the standard by which other companies 
are often judged. 

When word of this unique collection reached 
Time-Life Records, we moved fast. Working 
closely with DGG, our people reviewed the 75 


records the German experts had selected as truly 
representative of Beethoven’s work. Then they 
selected the fifty they felt would be best received 
by music lovers in America. 

The result — the magnificent beethoven bicen- 
tennial collection. It consists of ten albums of 
five records each that, like no other collection, 
present the master at his incomparable best. The 
nine symphonies alone have already won the 
Grand Prix du Disque (Paris), the world's most 
coveted award for recording artistry and quality! 

Pay only $16.95* for Album I — 
if you decide to keep it. 

Listen to Album I — the first six of the nine sym- 
phonies — for ten days free without risking so 
much as a penny! Sec if you don't agree that 
this is the greatest bargain in the history of 
classical recordings! 

Just send us the attached card and we will 
enroll you as a subscriber. You will then receive 
five 12-inch LP stereo records each individually 
packaged in a polyethylene sleeve, and all boxed 
in a double-slipcase. You can play these records 
on modem monaural equipment too. The bee- 
thoven BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION is Sold Only 
by mail, and only through Time-Life Records. 

And, thanks to our large volume of sales, your 
cost per record is far lower than comparable 
records sold in record stores — even lower than 
those sold in most discount stores! The selections 
in your first album, all performed by the great 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Herbert 
von Karajan, are: 

Symphony No. 1 in C Major — The lyrical crea- 
tion that ushered in a bold, romantic era of 
innovation. 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major— One of the hap- 
piest of the master's works, filled with fire. 
Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major — The mighty 
"Eroica," which was Beethoven's own favorite. 
Symphony No. 4 in B-Flat Major — Humorous 
and tender, reflecting a happy period in Beetho- 
ven's life. 

Symphony No. 5 in C Minor — The most famous 
symphony ever written, it begins in grim strug- 
gle and ends in exultant victory. 

Symphony No. 6 in F Major — The "Pastoral" is 
inspired musical painting, with its murmuring 
brooks, thunderstorm and rustic dancing. 
SPECIAL BONUS! Leonorc Overture No. 3 — 
The most famous of the overtures to "Fidelio." 
Its trumpet calls are unforgettable. 

Audition the complete Bicentennial 
Collection without any obligation. 

But this album is only the beginning! As a sub- 
scriber you receive subsequent albums that will 
bring a rich feast of Beethoven at his best: the 
rest of the Nine Symphonies — Overtures and 
Orchestral Pieces — Concertos — the great Piano 
Works — Music for the Stage — Choral Music — 
String Quartets — Chamber Music — Music for 
Violin and Cello. 

You will hear Wilhelm Kempff at the piano; 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra; the Amadeus 
Quartet; the Vienna Choral Society — and other 
great artists of world renown. 

These future Beethoven albums, issued at 
approximately two-month intervals, will be sent 
to you to audition and examine. You may return 
or accept any of these you choose. There is abso- 
lutely no obligation to buy a minimum number. 


In the history of music, there has never been 
a man like Ludwig van Beethoven. 



"He was ugly and 
half crazy." 

Magdelana 
Willmann 
In rejecting his 
proposal 
"The great musi- 
cian of all times." 

Olin Downes 
Former N.Y. Times 
music critic 
"He has never 
learned anything, 
and he can do noth- 
•• ing in decent 
style." 

Albrechtsberger 
music teacher in 1797 


"Before the name 
of Beethoven we 
must all bow in 
reverence." 

Giuseppe Verdi 
"The impetuous 
fury of his strength, 
which he could 
quite easily contain 
and control, but 
often would 
and the uproarish- 
ness of his fun, go 
beyond anything of 
the kind to be found 
in the work of other 
composers." 

George Bernard Shaw 
"Dante (is) the great Italian; 
Shakespeare, the great English- 
man; Beethoven, the great Ger- 
man." Victor Hugo 

"He developed (the symphony) to 
its highest point, doing for it what 
Rembrandt did for painting." 

Arthur Bodansky 

Metropolitan Opera Conductor 


"No composer has ever melted his 
hearers into complete sentimen- 
tality by the beauty of his music, 
and then suddenly turned on them 
and mocked them with derisive 
trumpet blasts for being such 
fools." George Bernard Shaw 
"He was a Titan, wrestling with 
the gods." Richard Wagner 


Never before have there been records like these! 


Conductor 
Herbert von 
Karajan. The 
Saturday Review 
called him the 
most famous 
conductor in Europe 
and "perhaps the 
finest (con- 
ductor) of his 

Von Karajan, 
who conducts 
the first 

symphonies, is equally at home in 
the great opera houses of the world 
and on the concert podiums of 
Europe and America. As a Bee- 
thoven interpreter, he inherits the 
grand tradition of Toscanini, Furt- 
wangler and Bruno Walter. 



The Berlin Philharmonic. It has 
been numbered "among the world's 
finest symphony orchestras" by 
TIME Magazine. Perhaps no other 
orchestra in the world can perform 
Beethoven with such depth of un- 
derstandingand technical brilliance. 


The Recordings: Deutsche Cram- 
mophon Gesellschaft. A critic has 
said, "At Deutsche Grammophon. 
quality is not a philosophy, it is an 
obsession." Small wonder, then, 
that the nine symphonies in the 
Beethoven Bicentennial Collection 
have already won the famed Grand 
Prix du Disque (Paris). Deutsche 
Grammophon's concern with 
achieving perfection extends all 
along the multistage, intricate pro- 
cess of recording. The results are 
heard on every Deutsche Grammo- 
phon record — hailed by connois- 
seurs as among the world's finest. 



♦Plus shipping and handling Use attached card to order. If card has been detached, order from: Time-Life Records, Time-Life Building, Chicago, III. 60611 


"the great musician of all time" 
the magnificent and definitive 


NNIAL COLLECTION 




Audition Vol. 1, the first 
six symphonies plus the 
Lenore Overture No. 3 for 
10 days FREE. Then pay only 

$ 16 — * 

if you decide to keep it. 
»Plus shipping and handling 


Complete Contents of 
the Beethoven Bicentennial 
Collection 


VOL. I SYMPHONIES AND OVERTURES 
PARTI 

VOL. II SYMPHONIES AND OVERTURES 
PART 2 

VOL. Ill CONCERTOS 
VOL. IV PIANO SONATAS 
VOL. V MUSIC FOR THE STAGE 
VOL. VI CHORAL MUSIC 
VOL. VII STRING QUARTETS 
VOL. VIII MUSIC FOR PIANO 
VOL. IX CHAMBER MUSIC 
VOL. X MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND 
CELLO 

♦Plus shipping and handling 


$25.00 Beethoven Book free with 
purchase of first six symphonies! 

Beethoven lovers will revel in this big, exquisitely 
designed and printed book that covers the master 
and his work in fascinating detail. 

Both text and pictures were prepared in 
cooperation with the famed Beethoven Archive 
in Germany. It includes much material that 
had never been available to the public before ! 

It will be shipped to you free when you 
order Album I of the Beethoven Bicenten- 
nial Collection. And it is yours to keep — 
free — if you decide to keep the record album, 
is just a sampling of the riches this superb volume contains: 
dook measures * An absorbing chronicle of Beethoven's life and times. 

12% x 12% inches. * Authoritative essays and discussions of every aspect of his work. 

275 pages and ' * Reproductions of the original scores of many of Beethoven's greatest 

150 color plates. compositions, written and annotated in his own hand. 

• An illuminating article on Beethoven's way of life and character. 

• And much, much more! 


The Beethoven 


Bicentennial Collection 


This epoch-making collection has been 
assembled in 10 Volumes by Deutsche 
Grammophon Gcsellschaft and Time-Life 
Records. It brings you Beethoven at his 
best in magnificent stereo recordings fea- 
turing world-renowned conductors and 
artists including Herbert von Karajan; 
Wilhclm Kempff; the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra; the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra; the Amadeus Quartet — and other 
outstanding artists. 

By responding now you gain a unique 
opportunity to listen to Vol. 1 for 10 days 
free. If you decide to keep it you pay only 
the low $16.95* price. Or you may return 
the album and book and owe nothing. 

At approximately two-month intervals, 
subsequent albums will be offered at the 
same low price and free audition privilege. 
There is never any obligation for you to 
purchase additional albums — and no mini- 
mum number you must accept. 

But here is a unique opportunity for you 
and your family to sample the very best 
by the incomparable Beethoven. 



Are you unconsciously 
telling your boss you can’t handle 
a bigger job? 


More and more businessmen are finding themselves working at two 
full-time jobs. The one they were hired to do. And the one that all their paperwork 
has forced them to do. 

So while you’re working all hours to keep up with your paperwork load, 
your boss might well be thinking that you’re not aware you should be doing 
things like coming up with ideas, solving problems, making decisions, supervising 
and motivating your people. 

And how can he increase your responsibilities when that would add to 
your paperwork? And the added paperwork might keep you from carrying out 

Well, IBM has a complete range of word 
processing machines that can help you. What they 
do basically is help you and your secretary get your 
ideas down on paper and into action in a lot less 
time and with a lot less effort. Which gives you 
more time to do the things your boss expects of you. 

Now you may not need all of our machines 
and systems to accomplish this. Maybe what you 
and your department need is some IBM magnetic 
dictation equipment, an IBM Magnetic Tape 
Selectric* Typewriter and perhaps an IBM Copier. 

Using our dictation equipment together 
with our MT/ST has helped people turn out their 


the new responsibilities. 



A system combining the IBM Remote Microphone 
Network and the IBM MT/ST permits immediate 
dictation to a more powerful, more productive typing 


paperwork up to 50% faster. 

On the other hand, the problems in your department might be 
tied in with problems in other departments and require a more elaborate word 
processing solution. 





Whatever your needs we won’t just leave you to puzzle them out all by 
yourself. An IBM Office Products Division Representative will work with you. He 
specializes in finding the right solutions to people’s word processing problems. 

Call him before you get jammed up with any more paperwork. He’ll be glad 
to come, talk with you and make some recommendations. 

I BM Word Processing; Machines helping people get their thoughts into action. 

Office Products Division 

IBM 






If Avis is going to be No.l, 
we’ve got to dress the part. 



A top American designer has created a brand new 
line of outfits for Avis employees .These outfits are nice 
to wear from the inside. And fun to look at from the outside. 

So renting a sparkling new Plymouth from Avis will 
be an even more pleasant experience. 

And even if you don’t want to rent a car, stop by anyway. 
Well show you our new way of filling out forms. 


Avis is going to be No.l. We try harder. 
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HEADLINE OF THE WEEK 

From the Baltimore Evening Sun : 

CATONSVILLE NINE FACES LEGION 

No, the Berrigan brothers and their 
seven contemporaries have not taken on 
the whole American Legion. It seems 
only, the story reveals, that the Catons- 
ville A.C. will open its baseball season 
in an exhibition game against the Dew- 
ey Lowman American Legion team. 

Even the Vietnam war is not as old 
as baseball. 

MR. HAYWOOD, MEET MR. McQUAY 

Last week the University of Tampa's rec- 
ord-breaking running back, Leon Mc- 
Quay, signed with the Toronto Argo- 
nauts of the Canadian League. A col- 
lege junior, McQuay forfeited a year's 
eligibility to take what Tampa officials 
call "quick money” — something like 
$30,000, it is rumored. McQuay could 
have gone high in the NFL draft next 
year; indeed, he may have been among 
the first two or three players selected. 

Toronto Coach Leo Cahill maintains 
that McQuay has been on the Argonauts* 
negotiating list for a year and that any 
Canadian team will grab a collegian who 
wants to take money before his class 
graduates. McQuay’s signing sets no 
precedent, although he is the best play- 
er to quit college for a Canadian club. 
Bo Scott, a Cleveland Browns running 
back, and Margene Atkins, a split end 
with the Dallas Cowboys, were both w ith 
the Ottawa Rough Riders before play- 
ing out their options and returning to 
the U.S. Vic Washington is trying to 
make the San Francisco 49ers after three 
years in Canada. All started profession- 
ally north of the border before their col- 
lege terms ran out. 

Bill Fulcher, the Tampa coach, plans 
to file a complaint with the CFL, but it 
would seem that he is whistling in the 
dark. It is Tampa’s own U.S. courts 
that are, effectively, on the Canadian 
side. The decision in the Spencer Hay- 
wood basketball case supported the con- 
tention that no athlete is required to 


wait until his college eligibility is up be- 
fore turning pro. Indeed, the McQuay af- 
fair suggests what was not apparent be- 
fore, that the disposition of the Haywood 
case may have greater reach in football 
than in basketball. Instead of propping 
for the NFL in college, many undergrad- 
uate stars may find it more rewarding to 
quit college — or skip it altogether if they 
are especially precocious — play for a nice 
salary in Canada until their option runs 
out, and then move on to the NFL. Pre- 
dictable protests from the NFL and col- 
leges about "the value of a college educa- 
tion,” as stirring as they may sound, 
would seem to be so much breast-beat- 
ing. Whereas the NFL used to be able to 
put a little informal pressure on the CFL 
to leave U.S. collegians alone, our courts 
have put an end to that. McQuay and 
Haywood could become the leaders in a 
mighty rush of very young and talented 
athletes to turn pro. 

THREE-FOR-ONE 

Beating the trading deadline, the San 
Francisco Zoo has dealt the Oakland 
Zoo one water buffalo in exchange for 
a sun bear and two cape hunting dogs. 

And a minor-league aardvark to be 
named later? 

CHANNEL VIII 

Here's a tip. The hit of the summer TV 
season will be a six-part British drama se- 
ries entitled The Six Wives of Henry VIII. 
It will begin on CBS in July, but recently 
the series was shown in Canada on the 
CBC and — here's the clue — Henry and 
his wives rivaled NHL ratings. When the 
show was preempted for hockey, the net- 
work was deluged with complaints. For 
hockey to suffer that sort of indignity in 
Canada must be rare indeed. And TV 
drama hasn't made news like that since 
Heidi busted up a good game. 

Incidentally, TV pro football is as 
prosperous as ever despite the loss of cig- 
arette advertising. The ABC Monday 
night games are already sold out, and 
commercial time sales for the pro sched- 


ules at both CBS and NBC arc slightly 
ahead of last year's figures. The ABC 
college football schedule is also attract- 
ing advertisers in advance of the 1970 
pace. Meanwhile, ABC has convinced 
the Sugar Bowl that it will draw a great- 
er national audience by moving its kick- 
off time up to 1 1 o’clock on New Year's 
Day morning. Unfortunately, with the 
lackluster attractions the Sugar Bowl has 
been featuring lately, ABC could pig- 
gyback the game with Guy Lombardo 
and still have a hangover. 

FIRE OURS 

In perhaps the most tactless promotion 
in the history of sports, the Cleveland 
Indians observed Mother's Day by pre- 
senting several thousand moms with cans 
of Right Guard deodorant. 

FACES IN THE SQUASH 

The newest promotion for athletes is to 
reproduce their faces faithfully and in full 
color on children's plates. It used to be 
that when a kid wouldn't polish off his 
spinach, Mother would say, "Eat all 
your food. Remember all those starving 
children in China.” What with all the 



Ping-Pong accounts of well-fed Chinese, 
however, this has been a tough bit for 
mommies to pull off lately. The athlete 
dinner plates have come along in the nick 
of time. Now Mom can say, "Eat all your 
food if you want to see Johnny Bench.” 

AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

We live in a world where it is possible 
to know, exactly, the mass of the plan- 
et Mars and the length of the San 

continued 
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Andreas Fault. We know precisely how 
deep is the ocean, how high is the sky. 
Mankind is even guaranteed that Miss 
America is 36-23-36 and Mrs. Onassis 
wears size 10A shoes. Yet no man alive 
can say with assurance whether Lew Al- 
cindor is 7' 2" or 7' 6". whether or not 
Bubba Smith weighs 295 and Warren 
McVca 185. These facts alone arc be- 
yond the comprehension of modern man. 

Just a teensy-weensy favor: Could not 
the NFL and those betrothed — the NBA 
and the ABA — and for that matter, or- 
ganized baseball and the NHL and all 
those others who stand before us sell- 
ing tickets — provide us with certified 
correct information regarding the size 
of their players? It would be no impo- 
sition for commissioners' offices to re- 
quire all pro athletes to be weighed and 
measured at the start (at least) of each 
season in the presence of a league of- 
ficial and members of a free press. 

All in favor say aye. Opposed? The 
ayes have it. 

NO PLACE TO HIDE 

Apparently, there are no clean waters 
left anywhere in the world. Not long 
ago Swimming World magazine in Cal- 
ifornia received a rather anxious letter 
from a coach in Mauritius, an island al- 
most in the middle of the dreamy-blue 
Indian Ocean. The letter concluded: 
“Sorry for disturbing you once more, 
but . . . there are petrol and oil all over 
the sea, and I've wondered if training 
in such conditions will be harmful to 
our health. This is why wc need expert 
advice." 

EVERYONE'S OUT OF STEP BUT TECH 

Rising costs coupled with changing stu- 
dent tastes have made the deemphasis 
of college athletics a national epidemic. 
For many years football — the most ex- 
pensive sport — was just about the only 
casualty of budget cuts. Now nothing is 
safe. NYU canned basketball and track, 
and last week the University of Ver- 
mont eliminated baseball. In a search 
for more revenue at the University of 
Minnesota the board of regents has ques- 
tioned the authority of the Big Ten to 
control the use of Minnesota facilities. 
To be blunt, the regents want the rent 
money they would get if the NFL Vi- 
kings were permitted use of the univer- 
sity's Memorial Stadium. 

Contrary to all this is the single ex- 
ception of Virginia Tech — or, specifical- 
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ly. Tech President T. Marshall Hahn 
Jr. Called "dynamic” by his admirers, 
“a hot dog" by others. Dr. Hahn, 45, 
believes that nothing attracts national 
attention to a college so much as a ma- 
jor sports program. He has set out pre- 
cisely to implement this belief. 

While Frank Moseley remains as ath- 
letic director at Tech, he is dismissed 
as a “bookkeeper” by those at the 
school. The real A.D. is President 
Hahn. He has fired one winning coach, 
Jerry Claiborne (61-39-2 in football), 
and helped ease out another, Howie 
Shannon (104-66 in basketball), and 
replaced them with his own choices. 
Don DeVoc, former Ohio Slate assistant, 
is the new basketball coach, and Char- 
lie Coffey is the new football coach 
and heir apparent as athletic director. 
Coffey, formerly assistant at Arkansas, 
has hired one of the most high-pow- 
ered staffs in college history, with as- 
sistants from Arkansas, Florida, Florida 
State and UCLA. He even got the for- 
mer Arkansas trainer to come to Tech. 

In addition Hahn hired Chuck Rohe, 
the Tennessee track coach and recruiter, 
at a whopping salary. He will back up 
Coffey as an administrator in the new 
high-pressure Tech setup. President 
Hahn has turned so much around in 
his shot at the big time that it should 
come as no surprise that he even sanc- 
tioned a change in the school colors. 

REGISTER WOMEN, NOT GUNS 

Last week Donald E. Rudgren, a pro- 
fessional hunter in Tanzania, said: 
“Women are much cooler about killing 
than men. fn 12 years I’ve had lots of 
women on safari with their husbands. 
Even those without any hunting expe- 
rience are usually calmer with game in 
their sights than their husbands are. No 
shaking, no twitching, nothing. 

"I’ve seen it happen so many times. 
This little woman will come into camp 
and say, ’Who, me? Why, I could never 
kill one of those poor animals.’ But put 
a gun in her hands and watch the change 
come over her. I had one woman on sa- 
fari who had never fired a weapon of 
any kind before in her entire life. So we 
went out, and in all the time we were 
out she let go just 10 shots — and got 
eight animals. 

“Think about some of the murders 
you’ve read about. Usually, you'll find 
that the coldest, goriest ones are com- 
mitted by women." 


BAD TRIP 

The AAU has rushed to put down ru- 
mors that it will coerce U.S. athletes to 
compete in the Pan-American Games 
in Colombia in August. Since a great 
many of the best U.S. track and field per- 
formers and swimmers do not want to 
compete there, Colombia is in danger 
of having a second-rate U.S. team and 
hence a second-rate Games. 

There arc several reasons why the U.S. 
stars do not want to go to South Amer- 
ica. First, the Games are sure to be ho- 
hum competitively, and the American 
performers would rather work against 
the top world competition in Europe. 
Second, the athletes prefer the indepen- 
dence they enjoy when traveling more 
on their own in Europe. Third, partic- 
ularly for the swimmers, the Pan-Ams 
are scheduled at a bad time, since the 
U.S. Nationals follow one week after Co- 
lombia. (Or perhaps the Nationals are 
at a bad time.) Jim Counsilman, coach 
of the Indiana wonder team, explains 
why none of his record-breakers will be 
going: "Swimmers going to the Pan- 
Ani Games will be gone 3 Vi weeks. They 
would miss that much training, and I 
think 90 r < of them wouldn't do well 
when they came back for the Nationals.” 

Flag-waving appeals will not improve 
the team either. "Get out of here," says 
one track ace. “You don't run for your 
country in these kind of things. You 
run for a bunch of old men on an or- 
ganizing committee.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Rick Forzano, Navy football coach, 
after scouting Notre Dame's spring 
game: “They arc so big they can double- 
team us with one man.” 

• Joe Axelson, Cincinnati Royalsgeneral 
manager, on NBA-ABA competition: “I 
can't speak for any other team in the 
NBA, but we will not go after any ABA 
player. But if they get one of ours, we're 
going to get Mel Daniels [of Indiana]. 
I've got an open checkbook from Max 
Jacobs to get Daniels. We won't go af- 
ter him on our own, but if somebody's 
going to gore our ox, we’re going to 
gore theirs." 

• Dick ( Digger ) Phelps, new Notre Dame 

basketball coach, on how he got that 
nickname: “My father is an under- 
taker, and 1 worked for him part-time. 
There were advantages to the job. For 
instance, while 1 was dating my wife I 
sent her flowers every day.” end 




get the best 

insurance deal in town. 
If you just 

remember our name. 


It’s tough to have an anonymous-sounding 
name in today's competitive world. 

There are lots of companies with “Mutual” in 
their name. Quite a few with "Benefit.” And, of course, 
hundreds with the word “Life.” 

So we’ve gone to extra trouble to help you 
remember our name: Mutual Benefit Life. 

We think you should know who we are. Because 
there’s only one company that does business the way we do. 

Our company. 


Ask your accountant, lawyer or banker about 
our reputation. 

We've built it on the quality of our policies. 

And on the caliber of the men who represent us. 

We’ve built it on our record of promptness in 
paying benefits and in handling requests for service. 

Besides, over the past 126 years we've pioneered 
some of the more liberal contract provisions in the industry. 

So, what we provide is memorable. 

Mutual Benefit Life. A name to remember. 




THERE ARE TIMES AT JACK DANIEL’S 
when you can’t do anything but sit and wait. So that’s 
exactly what we do. 


You see, every drop of Jack Daniel’s is gentled for 
days through ten-foot vats of finely packed 
charcoal. Called charcoal mellowing, this time-taking 
Tennessee process is the old, natural way of smoothing 


out whiskey. . . and there's 
nothing a man can do to speed 
it along. After a sip of 
Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 
you’ll be glad the folks in our 
hollow are content to do 
nothing when that’s what’s 
called for. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE O 1970 . Jack Oiniel Dcsliller,. Um Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


TV TALK 

ABC and Announcer Chris Schenkel foul 
out with their coverage of NBA series 

1 1 is unlikely that sport has ever been pre- 
I sented so dismally in prime time as it 
was in this year's coverage of the NBA 
championships on ABC. It was a shoddy 
effort in all respects, from thought to ex- 
ecution. The choice of Chris Schenkel as 
play-by-play man on several of the telecasts 
was most unfortunate. He has become a 
source of despair to basketball fans for his 
failure to appreciate the sport's nuances and 
his obvious unwillingness to do the necessary 
homework to overcome this deficiency. 
Keith Jackson, who worked two of the final 
games, succeeded mostly in comparison. 

The only real competence exhibited on 
the telecasts came from Jack Twyman. In 
his role of analyst during color coverage of 
the series, he was his usual crisp, candid 
self. Unhappily, ABC also saddled him with 
the chore of conducting interviews, never 
one of Twyman's strong suits, during the 
drawn-out halftime periods. Since ABC of- 
fered nothing innovative or imaginative to 
fill these voids, the result was a series of 
dreary courtside exchanges, many in the 
form of congratulations and compliments 
for people like the NBA commissioner and 
various club owners. Premeditated tedium 
of the worst kind. 

(ABC must be in something of a daze by 
now. On the heels of the atrocious NBA cov- 
erage came word that Jackson, perhaps the 
best play-by-play man on any of the net- 
works, is being dropped from next fall's 
Monday night NFL games for another pret- 
ty face, Frank Gifford, the recent transferee 
from CBS. It is easy to tell which one is Gif- 
ford. He's the one who isn't Kyle Rote.) 

The essential fault with ABC's coverage 
of the playoffs was that it approached a bas- 
ketball game exactly as it does a football 
game when, in fact, the problems involved 
are quite different. Football is a well-con- 
structed drama, with neat scenes and acts 
(plays and drives). Basketball is more like a 
ballet, fluid and cumulative. Thus, quoting 
football-type statistics as clues to the ulti- 
mate outcome, as A BC did, was patently mis- 
leading. And much of what decides a basket- 
ball game takes place away from the ball, 
particularly — in a contest featuring Lew Al- 
cindor — under the basket. Yet neither ABC's 
cameras nor its announcers isolated this 
phase of the action, a failure that misrepre- 
sented the whole series by ignoring its dom- 
inant force. Replays were used mainly to sec- 
ond-guess officials instead of to capture the 
grace and precision of the performers. 

CBS's technique for the ABA finals was 
just as insipid, but the insight and wit of 
Bones McKinney, the color man, made it 
more tolerable. 

Basketball deserves better. 

—Frank Deford 
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Lime Rock, Conn., May 8th— American 
Motors’ Javelin races to five-lap victory over 
Mustang and Camaro, in SCCATrans-Am. 


A specially prepared and 
equipped J avelin took this year’s 
first Trans- Am road race the 
same way it took Bridgehamp- 
ton, Elkhart Lake and St. Jovite 
last year— with Mark Donohue 
as the winning driver. 

Donohue held the lead for the 
entire 200 mile race, finishing 
more than five laps ahead of the 
runner-up Mustang. 

Camaro captured third 
place. 


The Trans- Am series, a gruel- 
ing test of a car ’s handling qual- 
| ities, endurance and reliability, 
holds its second event on May 
31, at Bryar Motorsport Park, 
Loudon, New Hampshire. 

Said Donohue, “The way this 
car’s going now, I’m looking 
forward to another win. I can 
hardlywait.” 

And needless to say, neither 
can we. 

riAmerican Motors 


If you're going to buy a sporty car, 
buy one that's going places. 




Sports Illustrated 

MAY 24, 1971 


A DREAM COMES TRUE 


It was advertised as the Dream Mite, and though for the contestants it often seemed like the Nightmare Marathon 
the race lived up to its billing as Marty Liquori held off Jim Ryun on the last turn to win by PAT PUTNAM 


F or the first three-eighths of a mile, 
it could have been just another ho- 
hum footrace between a bunch of guys 
named Smith and Jones — or, as it turned 
out. Savage and Mosser. For weeks peo- 
ple in Philadelphia had been promoting 
the long-awaited match-up between Jim 
Ryun and Marty Liquori as the Dream 
Mile. But last Sunday, when the leader, 
a Manhattan College freshman named 
Joe Savage, idled past the three-eighths 
mark with Morgan Mosser of West Vir- 
ginia on his heels, the fans began to won- 
der if they had come to the right sta- 
dium. Which was about the same time 
Jim Ryun was wondering why he was 
running so slowly, so he shifted gears 
and led the field through a 2:03.3 half- 
mile. “I thought the pace was too slow,” 
he said later. “I hadn’t done much speed 
work, and I didn't think I was ready 
for an all-out 220 at the end. I guess 
Marty had the same thoughts. We both 
figured the way to win was with a long, 
fast, last half mile.” 

Equally annoyed by the dawdling 
pace, Liquori fell in two strides behind 
Ryun. For 1 10 yards he waited for Ryun 
to turn it on. When he didn’t, Liquori 
did, although it didn't make him hap- 
py. ‘‘Too soon to be out in front,” he 
thought. He glanced over his shoulder 
and there was Ryun, gliding along a 
few steps to the rear. Liquori hit the 
three-quarters in three minutes flat. ‘‘Oh, 
my God,” he thought. ‘‘It’s still too 
slow.” He knew what Ryun could do 
off that kind of pace, but he wasn’t sure 
what he could do. ‘‘He’s just sitting on 
my shoulder," Liquori thought, ‘‘and 
any moment he’s going to eat me up.” 

Liquori, who had covered the third 
quarter in 56.5, kept glancing back over 
his shoulder. ‘‘I was running scared,” 


he said. ‘‘That damn slow pace. It sud- 
denly came to mind how he had blown 
so many other people, mature people 
like Keino and BodoTiimmler, right off 
the track. I was going to sprint when he 
pulled up on my shoulder, but he never 
did until the last 1 10 yards.” 

‘‘He's dying now,” Ryun thought. 
‘‘He’s coming back to me.” Emerging 
from the last turn into the straightaway, 
Ryun made his move. He inched up to 
Liquori’s right shoulder, hung there for 
a moment (see cover) and then fell back 
half a step. ‘‘There was nothing there,” 
Ryun said. ‘‘I was dead. Right then I 
knew that whoever stood up at the fin- 
ish line would win.” 

‘‘Lord, where's the finish line?” Li- 
quori was thinking. He thought he saw 
it 20 yards ahead, but when he arrived 
at that point there were still 10 more 
yards to be run. 

“Right there," he said, “I was wor- 
ried. But I reached down and found just 
enough to throw myself at the tape. I’m 
afraid I had a funny expression on my 
face. It was just incredible. But I didn’t 
want to seem too happy. Then, I thought, 
that’s not me. And I got happy.” 

Both ran the last quarter in 54.6 and, 
somehow, both were clocked in 3:54.6, 
although Ryun was a step behind. It 
was the fastest mile in the world since 
1968. It was the fastest mile ever run in 
the East. It was the fastest mile Liquori 
had ever run — by 2.6 seconds. Most re- 
markable, however, was that Liquori was 
able to hold off Ryun's challenge since, 
on paper, Ryun is much faster; for ex- 
ample, his personal best for a quarter- 
mile relay leg is 46.9, compared to Li- 
quori’s 49 flat. 

After the finish Charlie Greene, the 
sprinter, turned to Lee Evans, the 440 


ace, and shook his head. “Do you re- 
alize they sprinted the last 600 yards?” 
he said. "Six hundred yards. It’s 
unbelievable.” 

“They must have some kind of guts,” 
was what Evans said. 

“Guts?” Liquori said. "What it was 
was just one long grind.” Then he 
grinned. "I think I’m still waiting for 
Jim to blow past me. The whole last 
lap I kept thinking of all the typical 
places where people make their move. 
Like going into the backstretch or com- 
ing off the final turn. 1 just kept think- 
ing, when he comes, be ready, be ready. 
Ready? I was dead.” 

“I knew he was," Ryun said. "But 
when I went to pass him, I found I was 
dead, too. He ran a great race.” 

“Don’t think that makes me confi- 
dent,” Liquori said. “I didn’t have that 
much going in and I don’t have much 
now. I only won by a yard, and so many 
things can happen to change that yard. 
It could be different next week." 

Then Liquori ran his victory lap, 
kicked at a carton, caught a spike and 
fell. He came up laughing. “I do that 
all the time in practice,” he said. 

After what he and Ryun had been 
put through in the last two weeks, noth- 
ing could faze him. For them the Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. International 
Freedom Games’ Dream Mile at Frank- 
lin Field had turned into a nightmare 
marathon of endless phone calls, taped 
interviews and picture-taking sessions. 
When the press roared into action the 
Dream Mile was suddenly the Super 
Mile, an event, one reporter informed 
continued 

Liquori exults as he finishes in 3:54.6, the 
fastest mile since 1968, with Ryun a yard back. 
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his readers, of no less consequence than 
Frazier vs. Ali or Namath vs. Baltimore. 
Others viewed it as a rematch of David 
and Goliath, with perhaps just a dash 
of the Titanic once more steaming to- 
ward the iceberg. Ah, nuts, said those 
in the know : Ryun and Liquori. 

"Super Mile?" said Ryun the day be- 
fore the tacc. "Gee, just once I'd like 
to see them call it The Mile for a change. 
I think it's great that there's so much in- 
terest in the sport, but I think a lot of peo- 
ple arc trying to sec a lot of things in 
this race that aren't there." 

For one, it was suggested that Ryun 
was seeking revenge for his two losses 
to Liquori in 1969. "Nonsense," said 
Ryun. "Marty is a great athlete and I 
respect him as a milcr. But for me this 
is merely another race in a series that 
will help me make a decision about Mu- 
nich. If Marty feels that this race is the 
pinnacle of his career, then 1 feel sorry 
for him. Until now my comeback, if 
you can call it that, has been fun. 
But now this, all the pressures of the 
publicity. . . 

For Liquori it was neither the pin- 
nacle of his career nor much fun. The 
pressures overwhelmed him. "I don't 
know why," he said. "It's no good. It's 
weird. I'm worried about shooting a 
game of pool." Tuesday night he even 
considered going to a movie with his bud- 
dies, something he hasn't done in four 
years at Villanova. 

On Wednesday afternoon Liquori met 
Patsy Smithwick, a senior at nearby 
Roscmont College and a close friend of 
his fiancee, Carol Jones. "In the four 
years I've known him." Patsy said lat- 
er, “I'd never seen him like that. You 
know how measured and calculated his 
actions, his words are. Well, he was sort 
of jumpy. I asked him what was wrong. 
He said he didn't know. Then I started 
talking, just chattering about nothing. 
After about 15 minutes he said, 'You 
know, it worked. I haven't thought about 
the race for 15 whole minutes.* ’’ 

Meanwhile, in Eugene, Ore. Ryun was 
trying to live normally but was having 
small success. “Every time I turned 
around, there was either a phone call 
or a writer at the door," he said. “One 
national TV crew even called and said 
it just happened to be in the neighbor- 

Head down. Ryun walks up track atone after 
his defeat, while Liquori erupts with delight. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIl If ITER 


hood and would I mind if they dropped 
by. *In the neighborhood'? In Eugene? 

"As a child I can remanber wanting 
to participate in something spectacular. 
1 didn't want to be a hero. I just want- 
ed to be on the inside to sec what was 
happening. Well, now I'm involved in 
something that's supposed to be spec- 
tacular, and I'm wondering what the 
athletes involved in all those other spec- 
taculars must have been thinking." 

A staff photographer for the Bohemian 
Lumber Co., Ryun worked the first three 
days of the week, then he, his wife Anne 
and their baby. Heather, fled to San 
Francisco. Thursday morning they flew 
to Cleveland and spent two days with 
Anne's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe 
Snider. "Jim just relaxed and ate straw- 
berry shortcake,” said Betty Snider. 

"I thought about the race on Wednes- 
day, and then forgot about it,” Ryun 
said. "You have to. And I kept the same 
training routine I've used all year. Three 
weeks of hard training and then a week 
of rest before a race.” 

By resting he means he may run 10 
or 15 miles a day, but at a leisurely 
pace. Ryun's mile against Liquori was 
only his sixth race of the year. It would 
be Liquori’s 28th race, including relays, 
and he was worried that such a heavy 
schedule may have taken too much out 
of him. 

“In a way I think this is a race where 
I have nothing to win and everything to 
lose," said Liquori. "I mean if I win, peo- 
ple will say it was because Ryun isn't in 
top shape yet. If I lose they'll say, well, 
we told you if Ryun had been around, 
Liquori would never have won all those 
races he did. 

“It's hard to recognize but, see, Jim 
became a hero for many people, and 
when I came up and started chipping 
away at the monument, I became some- 
what of a villain. It’s something I 
couldn't help, but people wanted to hang 
onto their old favorite rather than tie 
their emotions to a flashy new kid from 
the East. In the end people kept trying 
to shoot me down because I beat Jim 
rather than give me encouragement. 
What they don't understand is that I 
never said 1 was better than he is. I 
think if we ran 10 races, neither of us 
would win them all.” 

By Friday, Liquori had begun to re- 
lax. Carol was due that night. He was 
even able to joke about Sunday's race. 
"It's funny,” he said, "but I'm finally 


getting back into my normal routine for 
a race — you know, worrying about Car- 
ol getting down here. It's been two years 
since I've seen Jim and only three weeks 
since I've seen Carol and, no offense to 
Jim — I mean, he's good-looking and a 
nice guy and all — but I'm looking for- 
ward more to seeing Carol than Jim. 

"I know one thing: He can be beat- 
en. I have to keep remembering that. I 
have to fight getting into the same rut 
everyone was in two years ago — you 
know, how no one could touch Ryun. I 
keep getting flashbacks like that, and 
people keep talking about how he's go- 
ing to beat me. He might. I respect him 
a lot. But that doesn't mean I fear him. 
People always built up big races between 
him and whomever, and he always blew 
them off the track. But his reputation 
really doesn’t mean anything to me now. 
If he's better, he's better. But I've felt 
him on my shoulder and I've felt him 
drop off, so probably better than any- 
one, I know he can be beat.” 

By the eve of the race Liquori was so 
relaxed he took Carol out for a steak 
sandwich and a pepperoni pizza. Ryun 
ate an uninterrupted dinner with his fam- 
ily at the Old Original Bookbinder's. 
He wanted to order lobster but decided 
a steak would be more fitting. Then he 
went back to his hotel for a conference 
with Bob Timmons, his former coach 
at Kansas, who still sets up his training 
program. "It was a nice evening,” Ryun 
said before disappearing into an eleva- 
tor. "I hope tomorrow is just as nice.” 

It wasn't. Sunday came in gray, wet 
and cold, and for Ryun there also was 
defeat. "But it's no big deal," he said. 
"I'm real pleased with my time. It's ear- 
ly yet. Now, if Marty had won in some- 
thing like four minutes, then I'd be real- 
ly disgusted with myself." 

In his moment of triumph Liquori 
waxed philosophic. "Have you read 
Brave New WorliP." he asked. "Everyone 
is happy, but I don't think they could 
know what real happiness was because 
they never did without. They never knew 
the relief of crossing a finish line and 
knowing you've realized the fruits of 
your labor. That's happiness. But they 
were happy all the time. They couldn’t 
define anything outside it. For them there 
was no satisfaction because there's no 
satisfaction without a struggle first and 
deprivation. When I won today, after 
all the work I've done — that's happiness. 
And that’s reality." end 
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iARRIBA! 
CANONERO 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 


The underrated Kentucky Derby 
winner took the Preakness just as 
convincingly and became a mighty 
threat to win racing's Triple Crown 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he first Triple Crown race of the 
year, that one in Louisville a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, was wishfully regard- 
ed by most horsemen as a joke. Twenty 
3-year-olds thrashing around Churchill 
Downs, the better ones stumbling over 
one another on the inside while some 
lucky field horse named Canonero II 
caught up with them in the stretch to 
win in slowpoke time, leaving thousands 
of sour-grapes losers moaning at the ab- 
surdity of the scene and openly suggest- 
ing that the injured Hoist The Flag, cast 
and all, could have whipped the whole 
bloody lot. That was the Establishment 
version. The Kentucky Derby-winning 
usurper from Caracas would get his 
comeuppance at the Preakness, was the 
word. If miraculously he did the same 
thing all over again against a smaller 
field — including some colts he had not 
faced in Louisville — then, and only then, 
would it be time to sit up and take notice. 

The tendency to dismiss the Venezu- 
elan horse as a freak vanished when 
Preakness week at Baltimore's Pimlico 
racecourse became Canonero fiesta time, 
and almost every newsworthy incident 
in the days before last Saturday's 96th 
running of the mile-and-3 icths classic cen- 

cominued 

Canonero ( second from right) passed Eastern 
Fleet in the stretch after head-to-head duel. 
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CANONERO continued 


tercd around Canoncro and his emo- 
tional entourage. As the caravan of 
horsemen moved from Louisville to Bal- 
timore, Canonero’s detractors snickered. 
The change in altitude, they predicted, 
would catch up with him. Speed horses, 
they continued, would have an advantage 
in the Prcakness, and at its shorter dis- 
tance a comc-from-behind plodder like 
Canonero would never be able to make 
it in time. Never mind, replied the Ven- 
ezuelans, behind confident Latino smiles. 
“They laughed at us in Louisville," said 
Trainer Juan Arias, "and they are laugh- 
ing at us in Baltimore. But at Preakness 
time it is we who will be laughing at 
the whole racing world." 

Vet nothing appeared to be in Can- 
onero's favor. Again he had to make a 
long van ride. He bumped his head and 
cut himself. He ran a slight temperature. 
A week before the Preakness he refused 
to eat his evening meal, and it turned 
out he had been cutting his tongue on 
his teeth. A vet was called and two baby 
teeth were extracted. An important train- 
ing work had to be delayed a day or 
two, and when it did come off it broke 
watches going backwards: five furlongs 
in a terribly slow 1 :06, galloping out six 
furlongs in 1:22, clockings which would 
have led most trainers to feel that they 
should skip the Preakness and maybe 
even Turnip Patch Downs and take a 
shot at Bangkok or New Delhi. 

The sharpness of the Pimlico turns. 


Arias conceded, “will make it more dif- 
ficult for Canonero because he is a large 
horse with a long stride, but we are not 
bothered or disturbed." So undisturbed 
and so confident were the Canonero peo- 
ple that 24 hours before the Preakness 
they schooled the son of Prctendre (who 
was picked up for the pocket-money 
price of SI. 200 out of a Keeneland fall 
sale) not only in the paddock but also 
in the winner’s circle, “just so he would 
get accustomed to the noise of the crowd 
and the sight of the cameras.” 

Most rival trainers and racing writ- 
ers thought little of the Derby winner's 
chances in the Preakness, but outspoken 
Johnny Campo, trainer of Jim French 
(the People’s Choice, with Canonero), 
put things in proper perspective. After 
telling the press that the race would 
be between his colt and Executioner, 
Campo added, “Not all horses like to 
work, and not all trainers like to work 
their horses fast. If Canonero wins the 
Preakness, it means he’s the best horse, 
that's all.” 

And that’s what he was at Pimlico 
last Saturday — the best horse. A heavy 
sentimental favorite, Canonero wrote an 
astonishing chapter in Preakness history. 
Not only did he startle everyone in the 
crowd of 47,211 by changing his run- 
ning strategy under the brilliant guidance 
of Jockey Gustavo Avila, but when he 
flashed home a length and a half in front 
of Calumet Farm’s Eastern Fleet (fourth 


to him in the Derby), he had broken 
a 16-year-old track record. Nashua's 
victory over Saratoga in the 1955 Preak- 
ness was timed in l:54?s. In the years 
since, that record had been challenged 
by gifted runners — Bold Ruler, Tim 
Tam, Carry Back, Candy Spots, North- 
ern Dancer, Tom Rolfe, Damascus, 
Forward Pass and Majestic Prince, to 
name a few — but it remained secure 
until Canonero came thundering under 
the wire in 1 :54 flat. 

It always seemed probable that the 1 1- 
horse Preakness would be an exciting 
race. The field included the first four fin- 
ishers in the Derby and had been beefed 
up by such non-Derby starters as Ex- 
ecutioner, the improving Sound Off and 
Limit To Reason. The smaller field 
meant that nobody could complain 
about post position. It would be a true 
race. It was assumed that Eastern Fleet 
and Executioner, along with Sound Off, 
would be the early speed. The main con- 
tenders, Jim French and maybe Can- 
oncro, would be way back waiting to 
pour it on around the final turn and 
down the stretch. Nothing was going to 
be very complicated. It would be an easy 
race to follow from start to finish. 

Moments before the start Calumet 
Trainer Reggie Cornell said, jokingly, 
of Eastern Fleet, "We’re going in there 
swinging today.” How right he was. 
When Eastern Fleet lurched from the 
gate he should have been penalized 15 
yards for clipping his neighbor, Ex- 
ecutioner, in the first stride. That was 
pretty much the ball game for Exe- 
cutioner, but Eastern Fleet was off 
and running and ahead of the pack as 
it passed the stands the first time. But 
who was that running just behind him? 
No, it couldn't be. But, yes, it was. Can- 
onero, who had come from 18th place 
in the unwieldy Derby field, had switched 
tactics and elected to force the issue 
from the start. There he was, just off 
Eastern Fleet’s flank, wheeling into 
the first turn and outrunning speed 
horse Sound Off, while the others were 
back about where they were supposed 
to be. Arias had not been as idle as 
his horse at Pimlico. He and Avila 
had paid attention when translators 
tipped them off: “There’s a lot of 
speed in this race, and you have to 
stay close. It’s your only chance." 

Close was putting it mildly. As Eddie 
Maple swung Eastern Fleet into the 
backstretch he did a double take, and 


PH0J0GRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 



Eastern Fleet (right) swerved badly leaving the starting gate and pinched off Executioner. 
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In hectic postrace interview were ( from left) Trainer Arias, Owner Baptista. Jockey A vita, an interpreter and harassed announcer Jack Whitaker. 


later confessed, “I was surprised to see 
the winner beside me so soon.” They 
went all the way together, separated by 
only a nose as they hit the far turn. 
Rapid fractions were flashing on the 
board: 23? 5 seconds for the first quar- 
ter, :47 for the half mile, 1:10% for six 
furlongs, and even before the mile time 
of 1:35 flicked on, the wise guys in the 
stands chortled, "They're killing each 
other off and setting it up perfectly for 
Jim French,” who, incidentally, was 
dawdling along in sixth and seventh place 
for most of the early scrimmage. 

But the amazing thing about this cra- 
zy mile in 1 :35 was that the leaders 
weren't setting it up for anybody but 
themselves. Eastern Fleet finally subsid- 
ed, quite reluctantly, before the aston- 
ishing finishing kick of Canonero. the 
colt who likes to work out in trotting- 
horse time. Jim French came along, as 
he usually does, with a late run good 
enough to get him third place but still 
4 l /i lengths behind Eastern Fleet and only 
a nose ahead of Sound Off. Behind that 
1 1 -to- 1 shot came, in order. Bold Rea- 
son, Executioner. Royal J.D., Vegas Vic, 
Impetuosity, Spouting Horn and the dis- 
appointing Limit To Reason. 

And now Canonero goes to New 
York's Belmont Stakes in June, at last 
recognized as a potent and legitimate 
contender for the Triple Crown. If he 
succeeds, he will be the first to do so 
since Citation in 1948. His people, from 


Owner Pedro Baptista, Trainer Arias and 
Jockey Avila down to their growing guest 
list of Venezuelan friends and diplomats, 
changed in a few frantic moments last 
week from objects of buffoonery to re- 
spected horsemen. It was a well-deserved 
transition. Avila, whose mother and his 
other fans call him The Monster be- 
cause he wins important "clasicos” in 
Caracas that he is not expected to. is an 
accomplished reinsman reminiscent of 
Britain's Lester Piggott; his backside 
points skyward during the early running 
of his races. In the Derby, he said, he 
had hit Canonero only twice. In the 
Preakness, the winner was hit more fre- 
quently, but Avila said the horse fin- 
ished strong. "Going to the front is not 
my usual style. I like to come from be- 
hind, as we did in Kentucky. But the 
horse won the race, I didn't. This is a 
great one.” 

Arias, unlike Avila, was almost as un- 
known in his own country before the 
Derby as was Canonero in the U.S., but 
even after the Preakness he could not 
hide his resentment at his North Amer- 
ican reception. "They made me feel like 
I was at the Derby to be a clown," the 
trainer complained. "They made fun of 
us at parties. There have been times when 
I wanted to tell the press to go to the 
devil, but I contained myself. Now 1 
can do like your Campo and go ‘bla, 
bla, bla!' Here in the United States the 
trainers think they know everything and 


that we trainers from other parts are sup- 
posed to be here to learn. I have shown 
these people a few things about train- 
ing. In the U.S., for instance, everyone 
trains by the stopwatch. Speed is the 
big thing. They train so much for speed 
that the horses get out there and crash 
into each other. But the stopwatch is a 
relative thing. In Venezuela I take ev- 
ery horse individually and train it ac- 
cording to its needs and to the require- 
ments of the race." 

The requirements of the race at Pim- 
lico last week were demanding and were 
splendidly met, and Arias, who only once 
has been in the top 10 trainers in his 
own country, will go home now to be 
met by his fellow trainers, who, by tra- 
dition, will cut off his tie and parade 
him through the streets of Caracas. Avi- 
la, who got 12 hours of sleep before the 
Preakness and predicted victory all along 
after noticing that Canonero was calm- 
er than he ever had been in Caracas, 
said, after 17 years as a jockey and win- 
ning both the Kentucky Derby and the 
Preakness, “I have nothing more. Ev- 
erything else now is anticlimactic. My 
only challenge is to maintain what I have 
accomplished." 

The next challenge for Canonero II, 
Avila and Arias is the mile and a half 
at Belmont Park on the afternoon of 
June 5. Bring your Venezuelan flag. It 
may be the In thing at Belmont this 
year. end 
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TIGHTENING-UP AT 'THE FENS’ 


The Boston Red Sox have given up their gorilla offense in that compact thrill house known as Fenway Park, in its 
place is a snappy new defense that so far works as well at home as it does on the road by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


E ven in Baltimore the new act may 
draw. It features the Orioles and the 
Boston Red Sox, and last week, when 
the two teams were playing to a stand- 
off in Boston — 2-0 for the Sox, 7-4 for 
the Orioles — Baltimore Manager Earl 
Weaver was looking forward to their 
next meeting this weekend at home. 
“There could be 35.000 people in the 
stands,” Weaver said. Then he added, 
“And 25,000 of them will be there to 
boo me.” 

The excitement was genuine. Not since 
the summer of 1967, when the Red Sox, 
Tigers, Twins and White Sox battled to 
a blistering finish, and Boston, the long 
shot, nailed the pennant on the final 
day, has there been so much interest in 
the American League, East or West, and 
part of the reason was the unexpected 
performance of Weaver’s unwarlike war- 
riors. Before the Orioles had even gone 
to spring training this year, the cham- 
pionship was conceded to them. Then 
the season began, and after a while Bal- 
timore proceeded to play like the second- 
best team in the American League East 
and forget all that silly business about 
being “The Best Damned Baseball Team 
in the World!” It would not be fair to 
say that panic has swept the Oriole club- 
house, but the Orioles are not exactly 
overjoyed with their record in one-run 
games this year. They have won only 
five of 1 1. They won 40 of 55 in 1970. 

On Saturday afternoon in Boston, 
Weaver took a piece of string from his 
pocket and began doing magic tricks 
with it. Suddenly he wrapped the string 
around his throat and tilted his head 
back as if he were hanging himself. Kid- 
ding, of course. “We started off like a 
house afire,” he said, “and then we start- 
ed to lose. But before anyone makes 
any big decisions about who is going to 
win anything, let’s wait until June 16. 
By then we’ll have played everyone home 
and away. Then let’s see.” 


For those who want to believe that a 
Baltimore demise is imminent, there are 
some telltale signs. The bullpen has a 
record of 3-6, and through their first 31 
games the Orioles left the bases loaded 
21 times. "So far,” says Frank Rob- 
inson, the team leader, "we have not 
been getting hits when we need them. 
The way our lineup is made, we are sup- 
posed to be able to get the big hit from 
any one of eight positions in the bat- 
ting order, and that’s not happening yet.” 

Because of a very confusing schedule 
the Orioles had gone a month and a half 
into the season before meeting division- 
leading Boston. Their arrival last Friday 
at Fenway Park became a kind of New 
England festival. Signs hung from the 
bleacher walls and Red Sox caps and pen- 
nants blossomed everywhere. The disas- 
ter of the Bruins' Stanley Cup collapse 
was a thing of the past, and in the breast 
of every Red Sox fan new hope throbbed. 

Perhaps more important than any sin- 
gle factor in the love affair between New 
England and the Red Sox is Fenway, a 
temple of thrills compared with the ma- 
jority of modern stadiums. Teams do not 
bunt in Fenway and they do not steal 
bases. Jt is considered a crime to miss a 
chance to swing at the great green wall 
in left field. 

A shutout, as a consequence, is all 
but unheard of. Three weeks ago the 
Red Sox played a doubleheader at home 
against the Twins. The score of the sec- 
ond game was a reasonable 9-8, about 
what everyone expected. But the score 
of the first game — Lordy, it was 1-0, 
and who ever expects a score like that 
in Boston? Games that finish 1-0 hap- 
pen in the hinterlands, west of Framing- 
ham, north of Medford and south of 
Quincy. Sandy Koufax pitched in Los 
Angeles, never in Boston. Local histo- 
rians immediately went to work and 
turned up a fact that would astonish any- 
body but a Bostonian. Since 1963 Bos- 


ton has won only three games — out of 
the exactly 658 played at Fenway — by a 

1- 0 score. 

Thus it was not surprising that the ca- 
pacity crowd seemed bewildered by the 

2- 0 opening-game score. As Sonny Sie- 
bert and Jim Palmer matched pitches, 
the great wall remained inviolate, and 
the minds and hearts of Boston could 
make no sense of this. Wall-Ball or Wall- 
O is what they were used to — the old for- 
mula of a lot of right-handed slugging 
gorillas instructed to “hit the green thing 
and we'll give you lots of bananas.” 

"I suppose,” says Weaver, who is as 
easily mesmerized as anybody else by 
The Wall, "that it is one of the reasons 
why such a dynasty has been built in Fen- 
way Park and why all those champi- 
onships have been won by Boston.” (The 
Red Sox, alas, have won but two pen- 
nants since 1919.) 

What Bostonians are only slowly com- 
ing to realize is that since the close of 
the 1970 season the Red Sox have moved 
away from Wall-Ball. They have begun 
to build a team with fewer gorillas and 
more gazelles. They began in the mid- 
dle, acquiring Catcher Duane Josephson, 
Shortstop Luis Aparicio and Second 
Baseman Doug Griffin in off-season 
trades. Boston also decided to keep one 
Conigliaro on the team and to send an- 
other one away. Young Billy stayed, 
older Tony went. 

New England, when it heard about 
the trades, wasn't so sure. Aparicio was 
a fine singles hitter who has played more 
games at shortstop than anyone in his- 
tory. But he was not gorilla material. Jo- 
sephson was big but Griffin was not, 
and he was a rookie. And so the Sox 
opened the season on a cold day and 
sold “The Fens” out, turning some 6,000 

Rookie Doug Griffin, chasing a pop-up against 
Orioles, made only one error in first 31 games. 
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people away. The curious saw Boston 
win 3-1 without a homer. In their first 
four games Boston produced only three 
homers. One was by Sicbert, the other 
two by Aparicio. Oh, sure. 

It was time, thought some members 
of the hasty Boston press, to start re- 
building for 1972. Doom was upon the 
Red Sox. But that is the way with proph- 
ets. No sooner had they spoken than 
the Sox went on a tear. They won 14 cf 
their next 18 games and suddenly ev- 
erything was roses. Baltimore had bet- 
ter watch out. 

Those lucky enough to get seats for 
the first Oriole-Red Sox game witnessed 
a remarkable performance. The Orioles 
put runners at second and third with no- 
body out in the first inning and failed 
to score. At the end of 4>/t innings nei- 
ther team had scored. Then Josephson 
tripled to start the fifth inning for the 
Red Sox and Griffin drove him home 
with a fly ball to left field. Siebert, mi- 
raculously still not intimidated by The 
Wall— and still in the game— drove in 
the second run with a single in the sev- 
enth and held Baltimore away despite 
eight hits to Boston's five. To compound 
the Oriole frustrations, they had the lead- 
off hitter on base in six innings. The 
win was Siebert 's sixth of the year with- 
out a loss. He kept changing speeds on 
the Baltimore hitters and he permitted 
only four balls all night to be hit to left 
field, two for singles and the otheis 
harmless fly balls. 

There was warm applause for Sicbcrt 
when he got the final out of the game, 
but as the crowd moved into the streets 
its joy was somewhat restrained, per- 
haps because of the novelty of it all. “1 
don't ever remember seeing a game in 
Fenway where somebody didn't hit that 
big green monster,” said Harry Dalton, 
the director of player personnel for the 
Orioles. "1 felt during the spring that 
there might be a race in our division 
and I also thought that the Red Sox 
had done an excellent job of going for 
defense in the infield. But a 2 0 game in 
Fenway between the Orioles and the Red 
Sox is not something one expects to see." 

Griffin, who produced what proved 
to be the winning run, is a scrawny 23- 
year-old who replaced the traded Mike 
Andrews at second base in the Boston 
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TIGHTENING-UP continued 



Baltimore Manager Earl Weaver is pensive, 
wary and certain things will get better. 



Baltimore team leader Frank Robinson re- 
laxes the tension by presiding over court. 
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lineup. The Red Sox have had a notable 
shortage of Hall of Fame candidates at 
second base in recent years: in fact, Grif- 
fin is their best glove man at that po- 
sition since Bobby Doerr. The youngster 
has made only one error this season, 
and even that one, according to Apa- 
ricio. should have been his own. "Doug 
is going to be the best second baseman 
in the league in a couple of years." says 
Aparicio. "He has more range than Nel- 
lie Fox had at Chicago and 1 would say 
that he is better than Davey Johnson 
[of the Orioles] was when he came to 
the majors.” 

A quiet youngster who spent two years 
in the service, Griffin has never had a 
chance to make big money. When the 
Red Sox acquired him they invited him 
to a press reception. "I'd like to come,” 
he said, "but I go to school from seven 
to three and I don’t know if the in- 
structor will let me off. I’ll have to ask 
his permission.” 

Griffin played in Hawaii in 1970 and 
hit .326. The important figure in his sta- 
tistics, though, is not one that shows up 
in daily newspapers. He averaged only 
one strikeout for each 17 times at bat. 
Griffin started out abysmally this year, 
but he recovered in May and has raised 
his season's average by 80 points to .260. 
His strikeout ratio is one in 10 — a fine 
figure for a rookie, his pleased man- 
ager, Eddie Kasko, points out. 

"In the time that I have been here," 
says Carl Yastrzemski, "this is the best 
defensive team we have had, Griffin is 
an amazing kid. With the Red Sox a de- 
fensive player never got much consid- 
eration because of the way Fenway is 
built. But last year we were bad de- 
fensively. We played all right at home 
[52-29] but when we went on the road 
we got our brains beat out [35-46]. Grif- 
fin can take hits away from the other 
team and we can make the double play 
now. I suppose it must be a little strange 
for the people here to see defensive ball 
being played, but you just have to have 
it to win." 

Yastrzemski, the best all-round player 
in the American League, is a dramatic, 
moody performer who draws some kind 
of response from virtually everyone who 
goes to see him. When he takes that big 
swing of his and misses, people imagine 
how far the ball might have gone, and 
his running and fielding give a baseball 
game the type of drama that is seldom 
seen in other sports. As he came to bat 


last Friday night one man hollered, 
"Come on. Carl, you're half the team." 

Many say that last year was Yaz’ fin- 
est for all-round play but this season he 
senses a chance to win, to relive the "im- 
possible dream" of 1967, and he bounds 
around the clubhouse in his Yoo Hoo 
T shirt, shaking hands like a Back Bay 
politician on the Monday morning be- 
fore Election Day. "I don't want to 
spend another year like the last one," 
he says. "We were never in the race. 
There were days when nine runs were 
not enough to win." 

Griffin's period of indoctrination into 
the major leagues has been cased tre- 
mendously by Aparicio. Although he still 
is not having a good year at bat (around 
.200), Aparicio feels that his hitting will 
eventually work itself out. "If we were 
losing," he says, "I would really feel rot- 
ten. But we are winning and that's what 
matters. You don’t feel the bad days as 
much when the score turns out right. 
And they have been turning out right 
for us. ” 

On the eve of the Oriole series Apa- 
ricio and Griffin sat down in the Sox club- 
house and went over the hitters, with 
the veteran telling the rookie what each 
one might do in certain situations. "He 
has helped me tremendously," says Grif- 
fin, "because he knows so much about 
the league and the players. During the 
game he reminds me of things we have 
talked about before and tells me new 
things as situations develop. I always 
wanted to play second base for the An- 
gels, but they seem to like experience. I 
played a little third base, but most of 
the time I've been a second baseman 
and I like playing the position. When 
Boston got me I didn't know what I 
was going to do because Mike Andrews 
was here. Then Andrews was traded and 
I figured I had a heck of a chance to 
start. It's worked out fine for me. We 
have a good club." 

Phil Gagliano, formerly of the Car- 
dinals and Cubs and currently batting 
1 .000 as a pinch hitter for the Sox, has 
watched Griffin closely. "Doug can real- 
ly pick it," says Gagliano. “I’ve watched 
Bill Mazeroski and Julian Javier over 
the years and Doug has a chance to be 
one of the best. We used to call Javier 
'The Ghost' in St. Louis, because he 
could make the double play so quickly 
that he would be out of the way of the 
runner before there was any chance to 
break up the double play. That's one of 
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DOITT HAOCH IT TILL YOU’VE TRIED IT. 



We know what you think it tastes 
like. But that's not what it tastes like. 

If you like your tonic with gin or 
vodka, you’re certain to like it with rum. 
And probably better. 

Some of the tonic tartness is gone, 
soit tastes a little smoother. That’s what 
the rum does. At least that’s what Puerto 
Rican Rum does. 

It’s not sweet and syrupy. 

( )urs is light and clear and dry. With 
no bite or strong aroma. Because all 
Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at high 
proof. And aged. And filtered with char- 
coal for added smoothness. 

TVy the taste. You make it like a gin 
& tonic but make it with White or Silver 
Puerto Rican Rum. 

You’ll believe what we’re saying 
when you’ve heard it from your own 
mouth. 

THE Rums OF PUERTO RKO 


A lot of people wont 
have to see the world this 
way. Many of them will 
thank a tiny discovery 
from DuPont. 

If you’re old enough to 
read this, chances are eight out 
of ten you’ll live to be sixty. 

One problem a lot of sixty - 
year-olds face is cataracts. 

Because cataracts usu- 
ally affect the sight of older 
people. 


For many of them, the 
only treatment is surgery. 

And the sharpness of the 
knife in the surgeon’s hand 
can add to the precision of the 
surgery. 

Now DuPont has created 
what may be the sharpest of all 
surgical knives. A knife whose 
edge shows virtually no rough- 
ness when magnified a thou- 
sand times. A knife so sharp 
we know of no way to measure 
its sharpness precisely. 

Surgeons have already 
used the Du Pont diamond 
knife to lift the mists from 


the eyes of scores of cataract 
sufferers. With an excellent 
record of success. 

Du Pont is working in 
many fields of medicine. 

If you’ve had an X ray 
lately, chances are good that 
the picture your doctor looked 
at was on Du Pont X-ray film. 

And then there’s another 
DuPont development: 'Tyvek’”‘ 


spunbonded olefin, a material 
that is used for sterile, dispos- 
able operating-room gowns 
surgeons and nurses wear. 


There’s a world of things 
we’re doing something about. 
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If you have a tapered 
body and arms, 
we have a shirt to f it. 

The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Sears. 

There's nolhing comfortable about a 
shirt that makes you look like you were 
left wearing the bag. Which is another 
reason why there's nothing 
uncomfortable about The-Comfort-Shirt. 
It's tapered where you're tapered. 
At the body and arms. It's contoured 
where you're contoured. At the neck, 
And it's a Perma-Prest“ shirt all over 
—which means whoever has to 
machine wash and tumble dry it, never 
has to iron it. And that's a comfort, too. 
So, you see, while lots of other dress 
shirls give you fits, our shirt gives you 
comfort The-Comfort-Shirt. In Fortrel" 
polyester and cotton. In a fitting 
selection of striped and solid colors, 
and cuff and collar styles like ihe 
long-point collar shown here - it's the 
one that comes with removable, 
flexible collar slays. Available, al 

with gotogether lies, at most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, 
and in the Catalog. 
P.S. For men who think there's nothing 
comfortable about long sleeves, we're 
making The-Comfort-Shirt available 
with short sleeves, too. Wonderful. 



TIGHTENING-UP continued 


the hardest things for a second base- 
man to learn. He comes into the play 
from a sharp angle on the pivot.*' 

Saturday, in the 7-4 game in which 
the Orioles had 13 hits and 12 walks 
and left 1 8 men on base, Griffin slammed 
a long double olf the center-field fence, 
moved to third and then tried to score 
on a fly ball to Merv Rcttenmund in cen- 
ter. Rcttenmund made a perfect play. 
He backed up on the fly and then moved 
swiftly in so that his forward motion 
would add extra strength to his throw. 
Andy Etchebarren blocked the plate and 
Rettcnmund's throw came in on one 
beautiful bounce. Griffin slid between 
Efchebarren's legs but was pinched off 
by the catcher's knees. He was out on 
one of those "Hello, Doug, the team 
you arc trying to score against is the Ori- 
oles" type of plays. 

The Orioles may have left a lot of 
men on base— as has become their 
wont — but they also blasted the ball 
around the small Boston ball park and 
in general began to look like the team 
of last year and the year before. Last 
week, in an attempt to instill the old 
life in his club. Weaver asked Frank 
Robinson to reconstitute his kangaroo 
court, that spurious invasion of ju- 
risprudence that made up in team mo- 
rale what it lacked in fairness. Rob- 
inson's outrageous decisions about his 
teammates* play has relaxed them if it 
has not immediately spurred them to 
greater efforts. 

This weekend, as the Orioles and 
Red Sox prepare to take their show to 
Baltimore, Boston has recalled Jim Lon- 
borg from Louisville, where he has 
pitched well while trying to restore his 
arm to its 1967 limberness. His return 
will be a big factor in Boston's hopes 
of giving Baltimore a chase for the cham- 
pionship all year. 

Fenway, of course, played to 80 r , of 
capacity in 1970, when the team was 
going no place. Now the lines have grown 
longer in front of the advance-ticket win- 
dows outside while inside the Sox play 
their strange game of catch the ball and 
avoid The Wall. 

"It's rather remarkable what's going 
on up here,” said Weaver last week. 
"All I hear about is the Red Sox. There 
were times during the last tw-o seasons 
when we would come to town and I 
don't even think they ran the standings 
of the home club in the papers. Still it's 
the Sox, always the Sox.” end 
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At 2000 miles, the 
detergent in your oil 
is all washed up. 

The oil’s still good, but the 
detergent’s long gone. 

You can either change the 
oil, or add CD-2 Black Label. 

It goes after sludge, 
varnish and carbon to keep 
your engine clean. 

You can also ignore our 
advice and come back later. 

When you’re ready for 
CD-2 Red Label. It’s for oil 
burners. 

No all purpose additive can 
do either job as well. 



Quick before it’s Better late than 
too late. never. 


PETER, PETER, DONOHUE BEATER 

After dazzling Indy with unprecedented speeds in practice for the 500, Mark Donohue was overtaken for the pole 
position by upstart Peter Revson, driving his orange flash with a once-sick engine by ROBERT F. JONES 


D uring the month of May at the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway, some- 
thing is always overworked. Usually it 
is engines, frequently it is mechanics, 
often it is drivers. Last week it was the 
word "unreal.” Throughout the practice 
sessions that precede the running of 
America's grandest 500-mile automobile 
race, people kept grinding their gears 
with repetitive cliches. "Mark Donohue 
is unreal,” they said. "It’s unreal, man, 
he's running 174 mph." Donohue mere- 
ly grinned and tucked himself back into 
his bluc-and-gold McLaren MI6 racer 
and kept on going faster. "Wow, he 
just hit 177 — unreal.” Grin and run. 
■‘Jeez — 179." Later, fresh phrases 
emerged, immortal lines like "181 — un- 
real.” Statistically speaking, it was in- 
deed unusual, but nowhere near as un- 
real as the unpoling of Mark Donohue 
last Saturday before a crowd that was, 
well, pretty big: 250,000. 

The previous record for a single lap 
at Indy was set by Joe Leonard in the 
STP turbine car back in 1968 — an un- 
real year in its own right. The turbine 


was subsequently banned, and for two 
entire Indy races its qualifying record 
remained inviolate: 171.953 mph. Then 
along came Mark, and with him the ef- 
ficient Roger Penske Racing Establish- 
ment, a Philadelphia outfit that has out- 
Ferraried Ferrari in sports-car compe- 
tition and is currently sharpening the 
American Motors Javelin to a fine cut- 
ting edge on the Trans-Am circuit. 

By applying science and elbow grease, 
the Penske-Donohue consortium seemed 
about ready to turn Indy into a simple 
exercise in speed arithmetic. Then came 
the race for the pole and Peter Revson. 
applying some new math, whupped 
Mark Donohue. He did it in another 
McLaren Ml 6, one that belonged to the 
actual, British-based Team McLaren. 
Moreover, he did it with a said-to-be- 
sick engine that had never before pushed 
the car faster than 120 mph. 

In the process Revson evened some 
old scores. Back in 1969, during their 
rookie years at the Speedway. Donohue 
and Revson had both performed admi- 
rably. Revson started last in the 33-car 


field and finished fifth. Donohue did a 
lot better that year in qualifying (fourth) 
but worse in the race, finishing seventh — 
and yet he won the Rookie of the Year 
award. The two men teamed up to drive 
Javelins for Penske, but Donohue — as 
Penske's No. 1 protege — always got the 
better car and consequently won more 
races in the Trans-Am series. This year 
the situation seemed roughly similar. 
Donohue once again profited from the 
excellent Penske preparation, while Rev- 
son had to make do with the second 
car in the Team McLaren stable — the 
first and potentially faster machine go- 
ing to New Zealander Denny Hulme, 
Bruce McLaren's countryman and tra- 
ditional teammate and himself a veter- 
an of Indy as well as countless Grand 
Prix races; he was the world champion 
of 1967. 

All week long, while Donohue was 
wowing the multitudes with his superfast 
laps, Revson was a mere semiwow. 
His top speed in practice was 176.1. 
At best, he could end up only second, 
the smart money said. So then he sim- 
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ply blew Donohue off the road. His fast- 
est qualifying lap of 179.354. although 
more than 1 Vi mph slower than Don- 
ohue's best in practice, upped the of- 
ficial one-lap record by 7.401 mph. Rev- 
son thus achieved the greatest single ad- 
vance in big-car speeds since Jim Clark 
shattered Parnelli Jones' record by 7.53 
mph back in 1964. Moreover, he did it 
with a four-year-old Offy engine installed 
just a few hours before his qualifying 
run. Unreal enough for you? 

Well, the whole Indy scene has be- 
come unreal. There was A. J. Foyt with 
a brand-new car — he called it the Coy- 
ote II — that he hoped would give him 
his fourth win. Foyt's racer started out 
wingless — without the rear-mounted air- 
foil that keeps down-pressure on a car 
through the wrenching corners and thus 
permits it to go much faster. Ultimately 
A.J. had to add a wing just to keep in 
competition and at that he only ended 
up sixth on the starting grid. 

Last year's Indy winner, A I Unser, in 
the slick Johnny Lightning Special, could 
do no better than fifth, but his older 
brother Bobby, who won the race in 
1968, did manage to struggle past Hulme 
to put one of Dan Gurney's well-pre- 
pared Olsonite Eagles on the outside of 
the front row and in among the three 
swift McLarens. 

Mario Andretti, Lloyd Ruby and the 
old fast-lap record holder, Leonard, had 
to settle for places farther back. And so 
to some it looked as if the old names 
had lost their magic. 

Actually, what had happened was that 
designers and mechanics were working 
some new magic, and the particular mag- 
ic of the weekend was the legacy of a 
dead man: three McLarens in the first 
four qualifying spots. Last year, during 
his first Indianapolis endeavor as a car 
designer, Bruce McLaren learned a lot 
about the Brickyard's rugged demands. 
Though his two cars — derived from his 
invincible Can-Am sports-car design — 
finished no better than ninth and 22nd, 
Bruce thought he had the answer for 
the future. En route to England after 
the race, he outlined his scheme to Gor- 
don Coppock, his chief engineer, it was 
to build a winged monocoque car with 
tubular framing fore and aft, a depar- 
ture from the heretofore successful wedg- 
es and full monocoqucs, and a design 
that combined the flexibility of the tube 
frame with the strength of the mono- 
coque. McLaren died in a crash during 



Revson makes point to teammate Hulme (left), who put his McLaren into fourth starting spot. 


Can-Am testing at Goodwood just days 
later, but the idea for the new car had 
been born. It is a credit to Roger Penske 
that he recognized its virtues right away. 
Last fall Penske struck a deal with Mc- 
Laren's successor, the American Teddy 
Mayer, to buy the first of the new cars 
in exchange for Roger's own consider- 
able engineering advice. 

Late in March, Penske brought his 
McLaren to Indy for tire tests. "We 
found ourselves running well in excess 
of the lap record." Roger said, "and 
we knew we had something going. We 
didn't know what the factory McLarens 
could do. but we set out to make our 
own version the fastest car on the track. 
We decided not to run it in the earli- 
er big-car races — Argentina. Phoenix. 
Trenton — but to save it for the really 
big one. Indy.” 

The racing public quickly realized that 
a new record was in the offing. All 
through the chilly days of early May 
the Speedway was jammed with eager 
watchers. Each of Donohue's practice 
runs — not a one of them slower than 
the old record — drew the cheers of a rap- 
idly growing throng. Few of the spec- 
tators. though, realized that the other 
two McLarens — the cars driven by Rev- 
son and Hulme — had an equally swift 
potential. As for the Brickyard's tradi- 
tional heroes, it was glumsville all 
around. "I've never seen Foyt look fierc- 
er or Mario look sadder." said one vet- 
eran driver, his own face hardly an ad 
for ecstasy. " Penske 's promotion says 
he has an ‘unfair advantage,' and I don't 
think they're lying." 

The pressure built up by Donohue's 


fast runs took its toll during practice. 
Mike Mosley, the quick young USAC 
driver who won the Trenton race, broke 
an oil line during one attempt to in- 
crease his speed, and Denny Hulme spun 
out on the resultant slick — an incident 
that psyched Denny right up until qual- 
ifying day. Lee Roy Yarbrough, a good 
old boy from stock-car racing, hit the 
wall in Turn One during practice, slewed 
660 feet down the track and vaulted from 
his burning Eagle with another bad case 
of psych. Even the veteran Roger Mc- 
Cluskey had a close call: two days be- 
fore qualifying he suffered his first Indy 
spin-out in a long time, missing the wall 
but quickening a few pulses on the way. 

The heat was on, sure enough, and 
when Donohue turned a lap of 180.977 
two days before qualifying, it seemed 
to have reached the boiling point. "I 
know — 1 just know — that he's got a cou- 
ple more miles in there," said Dan Gur- 
ney. "Too bad Bruce isn't here to sec 
it." Though Bruce wasn't, a quarter of 
a million car freaks were on hand when 
qualifying began. The crowd began gath- 
ering during the night, slurping brandy 
and beer to fend off the chill. But the Mid- 
dle West's cold spring took a vacation 
for the weekend, and Saturday dawned 
clear and warm. "They must have im- 
ported the weather from the Ontario 
Speedway,” said Rodger Ward, the re- 
tired Indy double winner. It was indeed 
a California kind of day. But the heat — 
72° at starting time, with track-surface 
temperatures of 108° — could only hand- 
icap the delicate racing machinery, which 
prefers cooler weather. 

The first cars onto the track for pre- 
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"Murray mowers 
are superior 
in engineering 
and design” 

Jack Nicklaus 

Murray manufactures the finest quality line of riding and walking 
power mowers. These mowers come in a wide range of sizes, are 
reasonably priced, and are available at leading stores throughout 
the country. Illustrated above: 22" Self Propelled Walking Mower 
(Approx. $89); 36" cutting width, 8 h.p. electric start Riding Mower 
(Approx. $599). For a catalog of the complete Murray walking and 
riding mower line, write 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., P.0. Box 9481, Nashville, Tenn. 37204 


qualifying practice were the orange Mc- 
Larens of Revson and Hulme. They were 
soon joined by Lloyd Ruby, who 
topped out in practice at 176 plus in his 
gaudy, flag-striped ‘‘Silent Majority 
Special," and Bobby Unser, who also 
clocked a high 176. But when Donohue 
rolled out in the sleek No. 66 and 
whipped off four laps in the vicinity of 
179 niph. it looked like the pole was al- 
ready planted in the Penske pit. Revson 
was a study in frustration. The after- 
noon before, he had dropped an exhaust 
valve in the sluggish Offcnhauscr engine 
powering his McLaren. A quick nego- 
tiation with the Goodyear good guys 
(the tire company is a heavy financial 
supporter of Team McLaren) procured 
a replacement — a four-year-old OfTy test 
engine that was installed in the dark des- 
peration of the night. "I took the car 
around eight or nine times,” said Rev- 
vy later, ‘‘and I couldn't get more than 
120 out of it. Then just before quali- 
fying began, we put our heads together 
and made a stab at a solution. 1 can't 
tell you what we did, but it seemed to 
work." The key man with the wrenches 
was Goodyear's Herb Porter, an old Indy 
hand who. in those moments, must have 
given even the eminent George Bignotti, 
Al Unser's crew chief (sec page 40), 
something to think about. 

The first two cars on the grid refused 
the green flag and fell back to the end 
of the waiting line. Then Mike Mosley 
went out in the first of two G. C. Mur- 
phy Specials — this one the same Eagle- 
Offy that Bobby Unser had won Indy 
with in 1968. During his first lap Mos- 
ley ran fast and furious — only to lose it 
all nearing Turn Four, spinning twice 
and nipping the wall to give the crowd 
its first big thrill of the day. Next came 
Foyt — the first man who stood a chance 
of breaking the old qualifying record. 
Chucking his omnipresent chewing gum 
and donning his red bandana face mask, 
Foyt hit the road with his customary 
dash. ‘‘Smoke it. Tex," the customers 
hollered, "stand on it." Foyt obliged 
with four quick laps averaging 174.317 — 
a new record, sure enough. But how 
long would it last? "About three min- 
utes,” said Foyt. He knew that Don- 
ohue was next up. 

Mark was impenetrably calm as he 
rolled out onto the track to cheers from 
the fans. But when his first lap proved 
to be a relatively slow 178.607, the rau- 
cous ruckus suddenly went quiet. The 

continued 
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VEGA KAMMBACK. 
ITSAWAGON 
AND THEN SOME 


The Vega Kammback wagon is three 
things. It's a Vega. It's a Kammback. And 
it's a wagon. 

Let's start backwards. As you can see 
by the wagon-like shape, the Vega Kamm- 
back is a wagon. The back end lifts up. The 
back seat folds down. And while it's no giant, 
it'll easily hold plenty of groceries and rose 
bushes and antiques and cub scouts. 

But the Vega Kammback wagon is 
more. It's a Kammback. 

Kammback is not just another fancy 
word. It refers to the aerodynamic shape of 


our little wagon. A shape that contributes 
meaningfully to both the stability and the 
handling of the Kammback. 

Which means you may feel the desire 
to forget the rose bushes and the cub scouts 
and just go for a ride. Just for the fun of it. 

Our clincher: the Vega Kammback 
wagon is also very much a Vega. So without 
even asking, you'll get an overhead-cam 
aluminum engine, front disc brakes, front 
bucket seats and lots lots more. 

The Vega Kammback wagon. It's a lot 
more than you bargained for. 
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The Parker 75. The only pen that can exactly fit any hand that owns it. 


Big hands. Small hands. Left 
hands. Deliberate hands. Gentle 
hands. How can the Parker 75 fit 
every hand on earth? 

Because you can adjust it until it 
fits your own hand and your own 
style of writing. 

Instead of a fixed point, we gave 
the Parker 75 a point that can be 
turned 360 degrees until it meets 
the paper precisely, at whatever 
angle you naturally hold the pen. 

Then we sculpted the finger 
area to a tapered trefoil shape, 


and gave it a textured grip. Your 
fingers will naturally find a 
comfortable fit against it, and the 
pen automatically will be in the 
best writing position for you every 
time you pick it up. 

Even the weight of the pen 
contributes to your individual 
writing style. The case is solid 
sterling silver, balanced to within 
a hundredth of an ounce. By its 
own weight, the pen provides an 
ideal writing pressure. What 
pressure you add or subtract with 
your fingers will give your writing 
its distinctive style. 


You even have control over how 
the pen is filled. It fills and refills 
conveniently with a cartridge, or 
you can convert it quickly to fill 
from a bottle. 

All of which makes the Parker 75 
an exceptional gift. It's the only 
pen you can give that exactly fits 
any hand that owns it. 

<f> PARKER 

Maker of the world's most wanted pens 


The sterling silver Parker 75 Fountain Pen is S25. With matching pencil or ball pen, $40. A memorable gift for personal or business friends. Other fine Parker pens 
to own or give, from the 51.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the S150 Presidential Fountain Pen. 


PETER, PETER 


ntinued 


second, third and fourth laps were pro- 
gressively slower, and Donohue ended 
up with an average of 177.087 — a new 
record, just as Foyl had prophesied, but 
after the practice runs a bit of a dis- 
appointment. How long would this one 
endure? "In my position," said Mark 
with a wry flash of humor, "I'm not al- 
lowed to think." 

While Mike Mosley was wrecking a 
second car — same turn, similar spin-out, 
still no injury— Donohue retired to a 
trailer to ponder his performance. Sip- 
ping a beer on the rocks, he shook his 
head. "I never do well here in quali- 
fying." said Mark. "Never do well. The 
car changed from understeering to over- 
steering, because of the heat I guess.” 
Then he added with just a hint of an- 
guish, "I was looking for 183. Serious- 
ly. I was " 

So. suddenly, was Peter Revson — and 
his seriousness became evident the mo- 
ment he took the green flag. Boiling flat 
out through the straights and chutes, div- 
ing deep into the corners and then ex- 
ploding from the far end, Revson racked 
up an initial lap of 178.006. The crowd 
tensed up. Peter’s second lap increased 
the voltage — 179.354. “I didn't know 
how fast I was going, but I could feel 
it." said Peter later. "The first time I 
went by, the crew flashed me a 1 76 plus, 
but I knew it was quicker, and it was. 
After the '79 I knew I had it, so I backed 
off just a touch." With final laps of 
178.855 and 178.571. it was a very del- 
icate touch indeed. Revson's four-lap 
average of 178.696 was pole-making his- 
tory. "I'd have been happy to run '75," 
he said sort of apologetically. "We’ll 
have to regroup." 

Revson’s run provided a moment of 
high emotion in an event that can some- 
times prove deadly dull. No one failed to 
recognize that his performance had once 
again underscored the genius of Bruce 
McLaren. Pcnskc was standing on pit 
row as Revson completed the record run. 
Dan Gurney ran up, grabbed Penske by 
the shoulders and yelled: "Splendid. 
Isn't it splendid?" Caught up in the mass 
enthusiasm, not even thinking about the 
fact that his car had been deprived of the 
pole. Roger answered "Man, yes." 
Bruce McLaren lives. 

That was the beauty of Indy. As for 
its truth, that will only he revealed on 
May 29 when 33 cars three of them Mc- 
Larens —set out to race 500 miles. That 
is still any man's race. end 
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more than before. 


The more the merrier. 
That’s the new long-play tray 
for Kodak Carousel projec- 
tors. It holds a whopping 
140 standard cardboard- 
mounted slides. No other 
projector tray can match it. 

That means more uninter- 
rupted showing time. More 
compact slide storage, too. 

And lets get in a few 
words about famed Kodak 
Carousel projectors. Smooth. 
Dependable. Easy to use. 


See them at your photo 
dealer s. They come in a wide 
range of models. Each with 
the 140-slide tray. Prices start 
at less than $65. 

Prices suOiect 10 chanje without notice. 

Kodak makes your 
pictures count. 


Kodak 



George Bignotti, linchpin of a $600,000 racing operation , is a mechanic oj 
such immense talent that he may well be more important to the hottest 500 
team than his driver — who is none other than defending champion Al Unser 


Shaw, Rose, Vukovich, Foyt, Jones, An- 
dretti — the names roll easily off the lay- 
man's tongue: names etched on a hun- 
dred kinds of souvenirs and printed in 
a score of record books: names secure 
to posterity as the heroes of Indy past 
and present. And properly so, for theirs 
was to win, through various combina- 
tions of skill, luck and mechanical ap- 
titude, the most famous race of them 
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all, the Indianapolis 500 — one, two, even 
three times — and no one would deny 
them their glory. 

Yet a driver is only as good as his 
equipment, and for each of these driv- 
ers there was an equally dedicated, if 
faceless, man whose particular talent was 
to build the car that, on a boisterous 
day in May, went faster for a longer pe- 
riod of lime than any other in the field. 


These men are called chief mechanics, 
and while their names are painted on 
the sides of their creations, they are there 
in considerably smaller letters than those 
of the heroes. 

Consider, for example, George Big- 
notti, as he stands next to the pit wall 
at the Ontario Motor Speedway on a 
strangely cold California afternoon. Of 
medium height and weight, he is not a 



particularly imposing man. A fleshed- 
out, angular face and thick hair verify 
his Latin name. Through thick glasses 
he watches intently as the Johnny Light- 
ning 500 Special, 1 driven by Al Unser, 
the latest American racing hero, finishes 
the last lap of a tire test (which is to rac- 
ing what spring training is to baseball), 
and as the gold-on-blue streak screams 
past he snaps his stopwatch, then breaks 
into a wide grin and rubs his hands to- 
gether. Things have gone well. 

Above the grandstand, in a plush res- 
taurant separated by soundproof glass 
from the wail of the 650-hp Ford turbo- 
charged engine, Parnelli Jones smiles, 
too. He is no longer the proud terror of 
the speedways (only occasionally does 
he race these days); no, today his tastes 
are more of the boardroom and the dou- 
ble-breasted pinstripe suit. He and Vel 
Miletich, a Southern California friend 
and business partner, are the owners of 
the Johnny Lightning Special and of a 
sister car driven by Joe Leonard, and 
only his bristling crew cut and cold, dart- 
ing eyes are reminders of what Parnelli 
once was. In the early 1960s Jones and 
A. J. Foyt carried on some of the most 
furious battles ever seen in big-car rac- 
ing. Trouble was, Jones was rarely 
around at the finish and won only six 
of 59 championship events. Foyt’s me- 
chanic in those days was this same 
George Bignotti. 

“I lost a lot of races 
to George,” Jones says. 

‘ ‘I led so many and then 
had to sit back and 
watch Foyt win them.” 

And so in January 
1969, just when the 
Vel’s Parnelli Jones 
Ford RacingTcamwas 
beginning to go strong, 

Jones hired Bignotti. It 
was possibly the best 
decision of Jones' life, 
and perhaps also a 
bit of long-delayed re- 
venge. Unser, who had 
been with Bignotti since 
1966, came along as a 
not insubstantial part 
of the deal, but Mile- 
tich, when asked which 



The mechanic, the driver and the 


race car in Bignotti' s immaculate shop. 

of the two he would have taken had he 
been forced to choose between them, 
said tactfully, "I wouldn’t want to an- 
swer that.” 

Indeed, this year cold statistics have 
clearly confirmed what most racing peo- 
ple have suspected for the last ten 
years: that George Bignotti, a 53-ycar- 
old San Franciscan who now lives in In- 
dianapolis, is the best chief mechanic in 
the history of the Championship Trail. 
At the start of this season Bignotti-pre- 
pared cars had won 51 championship 


point races and George promptly went 
two for two in the new year, as Al Un- 
ser won in Argentina and at Phoenix. 
For the fifth year one of his cars bears 
No. 1, symbolic of the national driving 
championship. No other mechanic in 
the country can claim as many cham- 
pionship-race wins, and not since the 
heyday of A. J. Watson in the '50s 
and early '60s has any mechanic swung 
such a big wrench in the 500. Be- 
ginning with Foyt in 1961, his cars 
and drivers have been in Victory Lane 
no fewer than four times — an extraor- 
dinary achievement. 

Last year, of course, the Bignotti-Un- 
ser team did it all. They won the 500 
from the pole and nine of 1 8 other cham- 
pionship races en route to the national 
title. Watching Unser lap the field at 
one Milwaukee event after just four miles 
of racing, Bignotti said, "I feel sorry 
for the rest of these guys." 

He really meant it, too, for Bignotti 
is basically a gentle man who often seems 
out of place in the Middle America at- 
mosphere of championship racing, where 
the humor, such as it is, still runs to — 
or rather against — broads, blacks and 
hippies. In Bignotti's boyhood, spent on 
a truck farm near San Francisco, his fa- 
ther raised produce for hotels and res- 
taurants in the city. He got into racing 
through an older brother, Al, who cam- 
paigned big cars in the Bay Area, and it 
was a short step from 
hero worship of an old- 
er brother to the point 
where George first 
served as an apprentice 
mechanic, then built 
and occasionally raced 
his own cars. 

In the 1940s and ear- 
ly *50s Bignotti held a 
variety of jobs, suffer- 
ing at one time or an- 
other as the manager of 
a florist shop, as a big- 
band dance entrepre- 
neur and as a worker 
in a shipyard. But rac- 
ing was never far re- 
moved from his life, 
and in 1954 he came 
to the Speedway for the 

continued 


Bignotti and an item he knows as few others do: the Ford turbo Indy engine. 
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Bignotti confers with Unser before Phoenix big-car race — another triumph. 


first time as the chassis 
man on a roadster driv- 
en by Freddie Agabashi- 
an. Two years later he 
made a decision: ”1 de- 
cided I could build a 
car as good as anything 
I’d seen at Indy.” 

A chief mechanic 
of an Indianapolis-type 
racing car is many 
things. First, he is the 
middleman in a host of 
relationships that are 
the most crucial part of 
a modern, complex rac- 
ing team. He has the 
immediate responsibil- 
ity of controlling and wet-nursing a col- 
lection of rather fragile egos that are 
never too far from the breaking point, 
not the least of which may be his own. 
Obviously, the most important relation- 
ship is that between a chief mechanic 
and his driver, and except for matrimony 
there is none more susceptible to friction. 

There is the immediate problem of vis- 
ibility. George Bignotti did not win last 
year’s Indy 500; A1 Unser did. Neither 
did Bignotti “drive a steady and cou- 
rageous race” and “run away from the 
field and hide,” nor did he gulp the milk 

Parnelli Jones, the Indy winner 
in 1963, owns Unser's racer with . . . 



and sip the champagne of Victory Lane. 
Chief mechanics are simply not front 
and center; theirs is the tight little world 
of Gasoline Alley, replete with radius 
rods, camshafts and piston whistles. No, 
Bignotti’s work was largely done when 
the green flag dropped. 

Hero and mechanic cannot exist with- 
out one another, but in a sport where rep- 
utations are made and destroyed with 
the twist of a wrench or a turn of the 
wheel, rare is the driver who will admit 
to a lapse of judgment or a flickering 
loss of courage; rare, too, is the me- 
chanic who will admit to a faulty sus- 
pension setup or an improperly calcu- 
lated fuel mixture. To a driver, a car 
’ ‘plowed through the turns” or ‘ ‘couldn’t 
pull anybody down the straights”; to a 
mechanic, “My driver stopped thinking 
when the green flag dropped” or “He 
wouldn’t drive deep enough into the 
turns.” 

In moments of generosity a driver will 
clench his teeth and admit that the suc- 
cess of a racing team is equally divided 
between driver and mechanic. Likewise, 
a mechanic will look at the purse split 
(Unser received 50% of his car's win- 
nings; Bignotti received 15%) and admit, 
“The driver is the guy who lays it on 
l he line ; 1 don’t." 

Nice things to say, but they don't be- 
gin to explain a rather strange phenom- 
enon of recent years. Almost without 
exception the top Indianapolis racing 
teams have broken up just after the mo- 
ments of their greatest success. Chickie 


Hirashima, a former 
mechanic who is now 
a trackside engineer for 
Autolite spark plugs, 
remembers that he was 
out just three weeks 
after his driver, Jim 
Rathmann, won the 
I960 Indy 500. John- 
ny Pouelsen, Parnel- 
li Jones’ chief, was let 
go by car owner J. C. 
Agajanian within a 
short year of Jones’ 
1963 triumph. 

The most famous re- 
cent breakup occurred 
in 1969 when Mario 
Andretti, who had just won his third driv- 
ing title and first 500, split with Clint 
Brawner. “Clint just couldn't keep up 
anymore," says Andretti, but the part- 
ing hurt both of them. Brawner has yet 
to win another championship race, and 
last year Andretti won just one and suf- 
fered through his worst USAC season 
since being named Indianapolis rookie 
of the year in 1965. 

The granddaddy of them all, however, 
was the 1965 split between A. J. Foyt 
and Bignotti himself. Before they got 
together, neither Foyt nor Bignotti had 

. . . West Coast fan Vel Mlletich, 


who leaves the details to his superstars. 






much or a record in championship cars. 
Bignotti had just one big-car win, and 
Foyt, a garrulous Texan of great prom- 
ise, had none. But for 5V4 seasons, be- 
ginning in I960, the two combined for 
27 victories, including a pair of 500s, 
and three driving championships. 

“When I hired him,” says Bignotti, 
who at the time was also a car owner, 
"he was young, aggressive and had a tre- 
mendous desire to win. But since he 
hadn't won in the championship cars, I 
put him in midgets and sprint cars to 
build up his confidence. When he won 
Indy in 1961 he was still O.K. to get 
along with, but after he won again in 
'64 and then sat on the pole in '65, it 
seemed that he had so many other peo- 
ple around. Suddenly he was trying to 
tell me what to do. He would pick fights. 

“By then, my popularity was rising, 
too. People were asking me for my au- 
tograph, and Foyt couldn’t stand that.” 

When alone, the two men got along 
fine, but their public blowups became a 
cause celebre from one end of the Cham- 
pionship Trail to the other. Joe Leon- 
ard says, “If anything, George has an 
inferiority complex from the way Foyt 
beat him into the ground. If Foyt had 
said some of the things to me he said to 
George. I would have gotten out of a 
wheelchair to go after him.” 

Most of their differences had to do 
with cars, first the Bowes Seal Fast Spe- 
cial and later the Sheraton-Thompson 
Special, but there were 
petty things, too. Once, 
in Philadelphia, Foyt 
was being fitted for 
some custom-made 
suits as part of a busi- 
ness deal and Bignotti 
said he was told he 
could have any suit he 
wanted — off the rack. 

“Hell,” says Bignotti, 

“I’d been wearing cus- 
tom-made suits before 
1 ever met Foyt.” 

The climax came at 
a race in Langhorne, 

Pa. in the summer of 
1965. Foyt claimed the 
car was not right and 
refused to drive. Big- 


Clint Browner had a streak going with 
Andretti until breakup in 1969. 

notti told Foyt he was wrong and sug- 
gested they run that race and call it quits. 
Foyt agreed, and when the car fell out 
after 29 laps, one of the most successful 
partnerships in USAC history was at 
an end. 

“We won a lot of races together and 
we lost a few,” says Foyt, “but there 
was no real reason for our breakup. I 
had been wanting to go by myself for 
some time, and he wanted to go his 
way, too. We still respect each other. 1 
have no hard feelings about George at 
all.” 


“Foyt is a great driver ,” says Big- 
notti. “I think the world of him and I 
would still like to be his mechanic. If 
he needed help tomorrow, I would do 
everything I could for him." 

Would he do the same for you? 

“I don’t know." 

He thinks about that some more. 

“Sometimes," he says, “the driver 
forgets how the mechanic brought him 
up the ladder.” 

When Bignotti and Unser first came 
together in 1966, just weeks after Big- 
notti had won at the Speedway for the 
third time (with Britain’s Graham Hill), 
Unser was practically in the same po- 
sition Foyt had been six years earlier. 
He was raw talent, the last in a long 
line of racing Unsers, and innocent of 
any championship victories. Success did 
not come easily. It did not come at all, 
in fact, until two years later when Un- 
ser finally made a quantum leap to re- 
spectability by winning five consecutive 
races late in the 1968 season. 

“George had to overcome Al at first,” 
says Jones, and Bignotti himself adds, 
“In the beginning I had to outguess 
him.” 

The problem was the usual one for a 
new driver-mechanic team: communica- 
tion. The complexities of a modern rac- 
ing car are such that any one of a score 
of minute adjustments can make the dif- 
ference between success and mediocrity, 
and somehow the driver must relay the 
information he receives 
from the seat of his 
pants to the man with 
the wrench. Says Cale 
Yarborough, the 
Southerner who en- 
joyed tremendous suc- 
cess on the NASCAR 
circuit with mechanic 
Glen Wood and who is 
now embarked on his 
first full season of 
USAC racing as part of 
the Gene White racing 
team, “It took Glen 
and me about a half a 
season to get where 
we could communicate 
about the car, and 
about a season until we 


Bignotti and Unser in winner's circle — a familiar locate for both men. 
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Jim McGee, Andretti's mechanic, hopes 
to help restore Mario's big-car touch, 

really go! working. The same thing is 
going to happen to me up here.” 

The same thing did happen with Un- 
ser. but as Al says, "George’s enthusiasm 
was amazing. He could have rested on 
his laurels, but he approached every race 
with me like it was his first one.” And 
when the little pieces started falling in 
place, Bignotti and Unser began to dom- 
inate USAC as Bignotti and Foyt had 
done. 

This year should be more of the same, 
although it is at least as true in racing 
as in any other sport that it is a lot eas- 
ier to reach the top than it is to stay up 
there. 

"We'll be nipping at their tails," says 
one rival team manager, "but if we fin- 
ish ahead of them we won’t have to 
look around ’cause we’ll have beaten 
the best.” 

Becoming the best was neither an easy 
nor an inexpensive proposition. As with 
the majority of mechanics, Bignotti's ed- 
ucation ended with high school, where 
in machine shop and mechanical draw- 
ing classes he would occasionally de- 
sign and build pieces for whatever race 
car he was then working on. But had 
he continued on to engineering school, 
there seems little doubt that today, in 
some corporate corner of Detroit, he 
would be considered a raving genius. 

He has probably spent more time on 
the development of the Ford turbo- 


charged Indy engine than anyone out- 
side of Dearborn, and he has had more 
to do with the success of the Indy Lola 
chassis (from which his current cars, the 
patented Parnell i Jones Colts, are de- 
rived) than anyone besides the original 
designer, Eric Broadley. 

Then, too, despite a basic conserva- 
tism, he is willing to change, and by the 
end of this season Dnscr's and Leon- 
ard's cars will be perhaps 30% different 
from the ones they raced in early spring. 

“You don't get ahead by just copy- 
ing the other guy,” says another me- 
chanic. “You’ve got to innovate.” 

"It's just like a golf pro,” says Big- 
notti. "He carries all those clubs for a 
purpose, and he uses them. I’ve got to 
do the same thing.” 

Bignotti’s success is all the more re- 
markable because he is one of the few 
mechanics (Brawner really is the only 
other one) who successfully made the 
transition from the front-engine, solid- 
axle Kurtis Roadsters, which dominated 
the Speedway from 1954 until the mid- 
1960s, to the exotic, independently 
sprung, rear-engine machines of today. 
Indeed, everything was simpler then. Mi- 
Ictich remembered that he once could 
have sponsored a race car for S5.000 — 
today the figure is closer to 5150,000— 

Bignotti holds watches on Unser 
in tire test and signals his lap times. 



Wayne Leary is up-and-coming wrench 


for Bobby Unser, Al's brother. 

and a frugal owner could campaign a 
good racing team for around S 100,000, 
a sum which now doesn't even begin to 
pay the overhead. For the mechanics, 
the roadster era was at once simpler 
and more demanding. Simpler, because 
all of the chassis were the same ("They 
were built like Mack trucks,” says Big- 
notti) and all the engines were durable 
255-cu. in., four-cylinder OITenhauscrs 
which cou Id be sent back to the Meyer 
& Drake factory for a quick S250 over- 
haul. More demanding, because, being 
substantially the same, all cars came to 
the track at least theoretically equal. 
Whatever advantage one car had over 
another was small and hard to come 
by. It was a difficult school, and Big- 
notti learned well. 

A race team generally consisted of an 
owner, a driver, a mechanic and a stooge, 
or mechanic's helper, and for the Indy 
500 additional help was picked up wher- 
ever it could be found. “The chief me- 
chanic was everything,” says Bignotti. 
“He did the engine, the transmission 
and the suspension without any help. 
He really didn't need it.” 

Now, with a variety of chassis and ex- 
tremely sophisticated power plants, a 
team's success may be determined on 
the planning board as far as a year in 
advance. As the cars became more com- 
plex, so did the racing teams become 
more specialized. Bignotti, for example, 





waxes enthusiastic over "a great cam 
grinder we once had." and mentions ca- 
sually that only certain members of his 
crew are allowed to work with certain 
metals. Aerodynamic experts are con- 
sulted. Space-age metals once found only 
on supersonic fighter planes now show 
up at the racetrack. 

Hirashima says. "One man can't do 
it all today. He may know everything 
about a car. but he can't do it himself; 
no way." 

Bignotti is like an orchestra conductor 
in the way he chooses 
and utilizes the abilities 
of a permanent crew of 
10. which expands to 16 
for big races such as 
Indy. And more than 
anyone else on the 
team, including Jones 
and Milelich. he has the 
day-to-day responsibil- 
ity of managing the 
S600, 000-plus yearly 
budget of a mini-busi- 
ness empire that 
stretches from Tor- 
rance. Calif., where 
most of the bodywork 
is done, to Indianapo- 
lis, where the engines 
are tuned and the final 
product assembled. 

As the teams have 
gotten bigger, so have 
the problems. Overconfidence is by far 
the most potentially disruptive element 
within a team, and there are those who 
feel, perhaps more out of hope than any- 
thing else, that Bignotti- Unscr et al. are 
ripe for the picking. There are those 
who believe that Wayne Leary, chief 
wrench for Bobby Unscr. and Jim Mc- 
Gee. Andretti's man, are coming on 
strong. After a driver has enjoyed suc- 
cess with one team, it becomes a chal- 
lenge to see if he can do as well with 
another. A mechanic, likewise, feels that 
he could win just as easily with another 
driver, anyone with some foot. 

“The biggest problem is money," says 
Milctich. "Everybody starts talking and 
pretty soon another owner comes along 
and asks. 'How would you like SI00.000 
to come with us?‘ That's not an offer. 


just a question, but it has a way of start- 
ing disruption." 

And Foyt says simply. "Money has 
ruined a lot of good mechanics." 

Then, too, a mechanic's assistant per- 
haps feels that he is ready to move up a 
notch and take over an operation by him- 
self. 

Jones says. “If you passed around a 
piece of paper and asked everybody on 
the team to estimate their contribution, 
you'd come up with about 500 r , •" 

Jones, the former driver, does not ex- 


empt himself when he adds, “Vel and I 
arc just car owners, and car owners arc 
the least important factor in the success 
of a team, but in my case it's a little dif- 
ferent. I still think as a driver. Before 
last year's 500 I told Al. 'If I had had 
somebody to tell me what I'm telling 
you. I might have won a couple more 
races myself.' Al's getting more grouchy 
as time goes by, but he's so cool in the 
car. He's the kind of driver I always 
wanted to be." 

When Bignotti joined with Jones two 
years ago, many people thought the li- 
aison between the two strong-willed men 
could never last. "George is not as much 
of an experimenter as I am." says Jones. 
"He's more conservative; his basic con- 
cern is to build a car that will last 500 
miles. But I go to his way of thinking 


sometimes, and sometimes he’ll bend in 
my direction. I think we’re getting that 
line closer together." 

For now the differences arc small. 
"We're like a family." says Miletich. a 
burly, friendly man who occasionally an- 
swers to the name of Cuddly Bear. "We 
have a lot of meetings and lay every- 
thing on the table and try not to keep 
any secrets from one another." 

Jones adds, in a more practical vein, 
"Outside investments help keep us to- 
gether. Vel helped me at first, and now 
together we’re doing 
the same thing with 
George and Al." 

It is in the daily rou- 
tine of the widespread 
operation that the 
team's solidarity — and 
its ultimate respect for 
Bignotti — shows best. 
Charlie Tabucchi, who 
has known Bignotti 
since their San Francis- 
co childhood and who 
now builds the engines 
for Bignolti's cars, says, 
“He's demanding and 
he knows he’s a good 
chief mechanic. But 
he’s not cocky, and he 
will listen. At times 
we've argued like the 
worst of enemies, but 
most of the time we 
behave like the closest of brothers.” 

Frank Catania, Bignotti's transmis- 
sion man and another long-time friend, 
says, "George has one very great way 
about him. I don't care how many men 
he has working for him. he gives each 
one the feeling that any particular op- 
eration can't work without each person’s 
effort and know-how. He has great con- 
fidence in all of his men." 

Says Dave Laycock, the chief mechan- 
ic on the Gene White cars driven by 
Yarborough and veteran Lloyd Ruby; 
"George is talented, there's no question 
about that. He’s always gone out and 
gotten the best- -the best drivers, the best 
cars, the best people. But he's beatable. 
Everybody is. It's just a matter of find- 
ing out what to do. isn’t it?” 

Yes. sir. just that one little thing, end 
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L'nser and that proud So. I : product of an exemplary team in U.S. racing. 
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The Sweet Young Thing says: " But 
what do you do at night? Isn't it too deep 
to anchor?” The Dowager: "My husband 
used to be a sailor, too, but we sold the 3024 
yacht — it became so difficult to find good 
captains and stewards, you know.” The 
Defensive End Type: "Hell, ocean rac- 
ing is another sissy sport. No physical con- 
tact, no chance of getting hurt. You don't 
v.Cyeven have to be in shape. Anyone can 
sail a boat.” 


let's try to tell it like it is, 

| circa 1971. 

1200 Friday 19 March. Start. 

On the way to the line the 10 of us aboard 
•'"Solution wedge shorts and sweaters and ** 
foul-weather gear in chinks between sail 
bags, processed food, electronic equip- c 
ment, tools andspares. But we live in lux- 
ury in comparison with some of our , 


stripped to the functional efficiency of a 
'^dentist's office without the comfort of 
■>^thc chair. We have bunks instead of can- " 
j ^vas stretched between pipes, drawers and V”' 
I hanging lockers rather than flight bags 
/ whose capacity may not be exceeded. 
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CONTIMLiEO ON CHART 12901 
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FAIR WIND 


As we near a committee boat anchored 
off Miami Beach the shoal water is a 
pale frothy green, but a mile out awaits 
the deep purple blue of the ocean abyss. 
Our main is reefed, yet wc prepare to 
set a big reaching jib. There is a snicker 
when the final radio forecast of the morn- 
ing warns, “Small craft should exercise 
caution.” A cold front is on the way, 
with fresh southerly winds ahead of the 
squall line and strong northerlies behind. 
Already the wind has clocked to south- 
southeast, which will permit a fast and 
painless crossing of the Gulf Stream. 

It is a fleet rather than class start, so 
the 33 entries mill in close quarters. Over- 
all lengths range from 33 to 73 feet with 
matching speed differentials. Maneuver- 
ing is like Piper Cubs and 747 jets try- 
ing to make the same runway without a 
control tower. The gun fires and all is 
magically still, except for the plash of 
our bow wave, the hiss of water rush- 
ing past the lee rail, sibilant whispers 
from aloft. Our skipper, Thor Ramsing, 
has made a fine start. We are ahead of 
the pack at the weather end of the line. 
With 81 1 nautical miles between us and 
the finish at Montego Bay, Jamaica, we 
settle down and look around. 

Solution is a yawl, 53 feet overall, de- 
signed by Sailmakcr Ted Hood. Appro- 
priate to an era of radical departures 
from tradition, she has no keel what- 
ever. but an intricate system of winches 
allows a large centerboard to be moved 
fore and aft as well as up and down. 
There arc trim tabs on the trailing edge 
to help steering, and even another cen- 
terboard in the rudder. Yet we arc con- 
servative beside others in the fleet. My 
eye falls on a sloop emblazoned with 
the name Improbable. She has the dead- 
ly fast look of a surfaced shark. On our 
other beam, down to leeward, the big 
boats of the licet — Windward Passage, 
Ondine and American Eagle — have be- 
gun their private fight, but Passage opens 
out like a rabbit in front of greyhounds. 
Already there seems the possibility of a 
record voyage. 

1830. With dusk, Great Isaac Light 
is close abeam. Barely visible to port is 
Northeast Rock, while hidden ahead lurk 
the Brothers and the sunken coral fangs 
of Gingerbread Reef, which we must 
pass in total darkness. Our perspective 
of the Bahamas is that of the sailor, not 
the tourist: one of the most dangerous 
archipelagoes in the world, formations 
rising almost %ertically from great 


depths, unpredictable currents sweeping 
onto shoal banks, few trustworthy lights. 
The race circular describes our course 
in a paragraph deceptively simple: 
“From the starting line, northeasterly 
leaving Great Isaac to starboard, thence 
easterly leaving Elcuthera Island to star- 
board, thence southward leaving Cuba 
to starboard and finally westward 
through the Caribbean to the finish.” 
Navigators will be under pressure to cut 
corners beyond the point of safety. 

We lead a pack of competitors through 
the slot between the Brothers but have 
our first trouble. Somewhere in the Gulf 
Stream a cotter pin at the bow pulpit 
holed our precious reaching jib. Grad- 
ually the rip enlarged, but we held on 
for smoother water. Now we shift to a 
genoa jib having less drive. We are a lit- 
tle slow; as a crew we are strange to the 
boat and to each other. During the time 
required to make the change. Improbable 
and Panacea slip past while Bay Bea 
and Sally Tiger close on us. Steve Con- 
netl begins to sew the reachcr as the 
four of us in the port watch go below. 
There are fewer bunks than crew, so we 
are using the “hot bunk" system, stan- 
dard on ocean racers. I slide under a blan- 
ket still warm as my opposite number, 
George Moffett, starboard watch officer, 
goes on deck. Solution rushes through 
the night without incident, but the 55- 
foot cutter Dora, a speedster from Chi- 
cago, is not so lucky: she slams into a 
coral head at 10 knots. The shock is ter- 
rific, but she bounces over. “It was a 
question if we had lost three feet of keel 
or had knocked off three feet of rock,” 
reflected a crewman over a beer in Mon- 
tego Bay. “but I guess it was the coral 
that gave.” And as an afterthought: 
“Otherwise I wouldn't be here.” 

2330. We reset the repaired readier 
at change of watch. There is an imme- 
diate difference in speed and feel. Wind 
is still SSE, about 1 8 knots. Glorious sail- 
ing, sea small, stars bright, the loom of 
Great Stirrup Cay visible. There is much 
marine traffic in Providence Channel. 
Aboard one of the smallest boats, the 
navigator of Doxy notes in the log: 
“Cruise ships look like phosphorescent 
caterpillars crawling toward Nassau. - ’ 

0758 Saturday 20 March. Wc set a 
spinnaker after a period of indecision. 
Doing nine knots plus with the readier 
at daylight, wind barely abaft the beam 
and fresh, sea lumpy. Solution is not an 
easy boat to steer in these conditions: 


lack of lateral plane seems to make her 
pivot on the centerboard, so the bow 
skids off to leeward, inviting overcor- 
rection. But the breeze clocks a bit more 
toward the south and west, and mul- 
ticolored nylon parachutes blossom in 
the fleet. Panacea and Arieto, our most 
dangerous class rivals, slowly gain. So 
up spinnaker, and the helmsman's — and 
cook's — ordeal begins. From below 
come sounds of catastrophe as the stove 
wallows in its gimbals, but Betty Jane 
Beach — also known as Cookie Galore 
and BJ — is unflappable. Breakfast con- 
sists of grapefruit, western omelet, 
bacon and waffles. 

Afterward, while I am a galley slave, 
the smaller Class C sloops Hot Foot and 
Arawak are having a private spinnaker 
duel off the reef known as the Devil's 
Backbone, approaching the tip of Elcu- 
thera. Without warning. Hot Foot hits 
bottom. “She just stopped, bang!” said 
a crew member later. The spinnaker is 
doused and the main trimmed flat. Hot 
Foot bounces off after “another couple 
of good cracks,” but suddenly those on 
deck realize Arawak is heading into the 
same trap: “We screamed and waved, 
but on she came.” Her grounding is po- 
tentially more serious. The impact parts 
the spinnaker downhaul, letting the pole 
go up the forestay. The sail then wraps 
around both in a tight knot. For nearly 
10 minutes Arawak is in and out of con- 
tact with coral heads, a harrowing 
experience. 

1005. Solution has rounded Man Is- 
land Light, the second mark of the 
course, and wc swing southward. It is a 
miracle to have made our easting with 
cased sheets, but the normal trade wind 
is being disrupted by the cold front. A 
morning radio forecast reported it con- 
tinuing to approach from the northwest 
at 25 knots. The squall line is due to 
pass Nassau at noon and will overtake 
the fleet in order of their positions in 
the race — the tailenders will get it first, 
the leaders last. Before the finish the 
wind will have made a 360-dcgree turn, 
boxing the compass for our benefit. On 
deck we tell each other how great it is. 
Wc bask in bright sunshine and admire 
Panacea, slightly to leeward, with whom 
wc have sailed in round-ihe-buoys prox- 
imity since the start. 

1012. Panic party. Without warning 
or reason our best 1.5-ouncc red-top 
spinnaker blows out. Wc haul down the 
remains and all hands scurry to get up 
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FAIR WIND continued 

a spare. There is a vivid mental image 
of the crew of Panacea staring fasci- 
nated, but they gain only five lengths 
and later compliment us on the speed 
of our recovery. 

1200. Off James Point. Our noon-to- 
noon run is 219 miles! We go well with 
the boats in sight, except Improbable, 
which is now variously called Impon- 
derable, Impossible and Intolerable. She 
ran off to leeward after daylight under 
spinnaker, gained, reached back under 
jib and now is only a speck on the ho- 
rizon as she runs off again. Obviously 
my ex-shipmate, Warwick (Commo- 
dore) Tompkins Jr., and his West Coast 
crew are not waiting for the wind shift in 
order to begin surfing. The tactic seems 
to be paying off as her Class A rivals, 
Bay Bea and Salty Tiger, are near us. 
At this point Solution must lead Class 
B— but where, oh where, is the scratch 
boat, Windward Passage ? 

1615. It is my watch below, and I 
sense tension and come on deck. Thor 
Ramsing is at the wheel. George Mof- 
fett has assigned battle stations to star- 
board watch members Steve Connett, 
Otto Ohland and Phil Miller. Navigator 
Bill Quinby is in the cockpit, too. They 
stand ready to drop the spinnaker if we 
are hit by a sudden blast. A ragged line 
of black clouds is overtaking from astern, 
the leading edge of the front. Bay Bea 
waits under jib. There is no way to be 
sure whether the squalls will hit or miss: 
being overcanvased is a form of Rus- 
sian roulette, but sometimes it nets a 
few yards. We gain on Bay Bea, so the 
crew hoists a chute— it is red, white and 
blue, and huge. Even without a squall 
there is wind enough to make Bay Bea 
sheer wildly, yet she begins to move 
away. Now we feel a chill breath from 
astern, and rain slants down on either 
beam. We brace ourselves, but noth- 
ing happens. Thor exclaims suddenly: 
“Slack sheets! We’ve gotten the nor'west 
shift." The expected big boom turns out 
to be a cap-pistol bang. Anticlimax. But 
only temporarily. Gradually the wind 
strengthens as the sky clears, until the 
helmsman struggles to keep Solution un- 
der control. 

1930. A roast-beef dinner fails to 
soothe the skipper and navigator. A dif- 
ficult decision must be made, not only 
involving racing strategy but possibly 
the safety of the ship and crew. We are 
paralleling the unlighted cast coast of 
Cat Island. There is no danger, despite 


the darkness of the night, until we ar- 
rive at Columbus Point — named in 
honor of the first navigator to grope his 
way blindly through these waters. Then 
we must alter course to avoid Conception 
Island and Rum Cay. placed as stum- 
bling blocks athwart the direct route to 
the Crooked Island Passage. The wind 
is almost dead aft. One jibe will take us 
westward toward Long Island, passing 
inside Conception, the other jibe out- 
side toward San Salvador. The safety 
of either course will depend upon the ac- 
curacy of dead reckoning in an area of 
unknown currents, approaching shores 
where the bottom comes up too fast for 
a depth sounder to give much warning. 

Because the wind slant is slightly more 
favorable when we must commit our- 
selves off Columbus Point, we steer 140 
degrees to leave Conception and Rum 
Cay to starboard. Solution roars at hull 
speed into a black tunnel, nothing vis- 
ible forward except the alternate glow 
of our red and green running lights on 
the bow wave as we roll, our wake swift- 
ly swallowed into the void astern. 

At midnight American Eagle strikes 
the reef north of Conception Island. Lee 
Creekmore, at the helm, reacts instinc- 
tively, rounding up into the wind. Eagle 
heels more, pressed down by her main- 
sail; she bounces twice and is clear. Had 
she jibed or had a coral head inches 
less deep been ahead, the Eagle would 
have flown no more. 

Yet the most spectacular drama of 
the night was going on astern. The Class 
C sloop Que Pasa had been off Man Is- 
land Light when the front came through 
and took a spinnaker knockdown dur- 
ing a hard squall. Laid over on her side, 
the main boom buried itself and was 
held down in the sea by a vang tackle. 
Under the enormous strain the vang part- 
ed, and the resulting jump ripped the 
mainsail all the way across, from leach 
to luff. Recovering, the crew set twin 
headsails and began surfing along the 
Elcuthera shore at 10 knots. At 1715 
the helmsman felt the tiller go limp. He 
glanced astern to see Que Pasa's rudder 
surface in the boil of her wake, then dis- 
appear. Another knockdown, but this 
time no hope of regaining control. The 
sea was breaking heavily on the reef in- 
shore: no time to rig a jury rudder, no 
time to do anything except heave over 
two anchors and hope for the best. The 
breakers were 150 yards astern when the 
anchors took hold, but it w as only a ques- 


tion of time until the coral would chew 
through the anchor rodcs. 

Contact was made by radio with Ba- 
hamas Air Sea Rescue. The intcrisland 
freight vessel Cheri, cn route to Nas- 
sau, monitored the conversation and 
offered assistance. Coming alongside 
shortly before dark, her captain had trou- 
ble maneuvering; after three passes failed 
to get a line aboard Que Pasa, he edged 
closer — too close. Like a giant cleaver 
the bow of Cheri rose and fell in the 
steep seas. The first blow tore loose the 
starboard lower shrouds, the second con- 
tact severed the uppers, the third surge 
broke through the deck at the sheer line, 
knocking down the cook below and cat- 
apulting crewman Danny Blain over- 
board from the foredeck. He was hauled 
back aboard. So while the rest of the 
fleet — except Cam, which also lost her 
rudder but managed to creep to shelter 
in the Exumas — drove through the night, 
the crew of Que Pasa went through a pri- 
vate hell : mast weaving, no rudder, a gap- 
ing hole on deck and uncertain when 
the anchors would let go. 

Just after daylight one anchor rode 
chafed through and the other worked 
the pin out of the shackle. But a boat re- 
sponding to more radio appeals had 
managed to put aboard a heavier an- 
chor backed by chain. Que Pasa con- 
tinued to swing off the reef until BASR 
was able to dispatch a tow from Span- 
ish Wells — and that haven was finally 
reached. 

0235 Sunday 21 March. The loom of 
the lighthouse on San Salvador is in 
sight, which means Solution has success- 
fully run the gauntlet of Conception's 
reefs. We arc enjoying a glorious sail, 
hovering for an instant on the crest of 
each overtaking wave, then zooming 
down the face in a welter of foam and 
spray. Watchmatc John Mitchell — no re- 
lation — reminds me the sun crosses the 
equator northbound today, so officially 
spring is sprung. 

0635. A feeble last-quarter moon 
which came up at 4 a.m. gives way to a 
pale dawn. Now the wind is north at 
some 20 knots: spume overlays the white- 
caps in zigzag patterns, but there is no 
malice in the seas. 

At midday the log shows our noon-to- 
noon run is 203 miles. Fantastic! Yet 
the radio roll call shows Windward Pas- 
sage nearly 100 miles farther along, lead- 
ing Ondine by 12 miles. We plot other 
position reports, which the race com- 
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FAIR WIND continued 

mittce instituted as a safety measure. 
No escort vessel accompanied the fleet. 
Exactly what could he done in case of a 
dismasting or serious grounding docs not 
bear consideration: in these waters there 
are few harbors, no repair facilities and 
not many vessels of a type that could 
help. “Maybe Castro would send out a 
gunboat,” suggests someone. 

1545. Castle Island lighthouse is 
abeam, our last look at the Bahamas. 
We steer now for Cape Maisi. Under 
the lee the sea has been small, but as 
soon as we clear the land it becomes 
heavy and confused, almost a tide rip. 
Solution recoils under the shocks: her 
bow swings ofT and we have difficulty 
steering. Hard driving may be the rea- 
son, for everything is aloft which would 
be hung from the masts during a placid 
afternoon on Long Island Sound: spin- 
naker, “tall boy” spinnaker staysail, 
mainsail, mizzen and mizzen staysail. We 
surge up despite grinding the wheel 
down, and occasionally the spinnaker 
breaks to refill with a crash that shakes 
the boat like a toy. There is a hard, al- 
most glazed look to the seas. Haze has 
slid under the sun. The fleet surely will 
catch hell in the Windward Passage. 

1715. I am at the wheel when the miz- 
zen backstay Jets go — a taped pelican 
hook having opened under the strain of 
the staysail. The mast bows over my 
head but holds. Luckily for me it is alu- 
minum and not wood. Earlier several 
severe knockdowns had forced dropping 
the spinnaker in favor of the reacher. 
We register up to 10 knots on the speed 
indicator, but a gung-ho character still 
lugging a chute inches up on the star- 
board quarter. It's damned if you do 
and damned if you don't. 

Things are happening all over the fleet. 
At 1 600 Outline lost her chute aloft when 
the halyard block failed, dumping what 
seemed to be an acre of nylon under 
the bpw. Skipper Huey Long and watch 
officer Cy Gillette were proud when a 
husky and well-drilled crew had another 
set and drawing in nine minutes. But 
Windward Passage was already in the 
channel between Haiti and Cuba, for 
which she was named: at 1715 her log 
shows she "jibed successfully in a slop- 
py sea caused by proximity to the shore.” 
At 1800: “Roaring right along." 2030: 
“Bow buries in sea — open forecastle 
hatch causes wall of water to pour 
through main salon. Crew ecstatic with 
speed we are making." 2100: “Hit 20 
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knots on speed gauge. Delirium on 
deck." 

At 2138 Sorcery jibes off Cuba. Her 
log records: “Chafed area on mainsail 
by upper spreaders ripped. Chute down, 
two-ounce storm chute up. 2142: Wipe 
up, chute down, halyards fouled. Con- 
siderable delay. Eagle gained.” From 
then on through the night the mainsail 
goes up and down the mast like a yo- 
yo. being resewn, tearing on the next 
jibe, being lowered for the tired crew to 
work again with palm and needle. 

Visualize the reality of that understat- 
ed entry: "Wipe up,” nautical shorthand 
for a spinnaker knockdown. The 61-foot 
sloop is tearing through a night lighted 
only by bursting wave crests and stars 
seen through low scud. The seas arc long, 
and Sorcery is surfing, shooting like a 
flung javelin, hanging for a split sec- 
ond, shooting again. The helmsman 
steers by the wind on the back of his 
neck, the trim of the sails, the feel as 
the stern lifts, the response to the rud- 
der — a delicate balance of forces which 
must be maintained, so long as con- 
ditions remain the same, until the finish 
line is crossed. Then a sudden harder 
puff arrives, or a freak sea crests astern. 
Inexorably the bow swings; the helms- 
man frantically grinds the wheel down, 
but the wipe up continues. Now it is 
the boat which is in charge, not the men 
on deck. The invisible fist of the wind 
presses Sorcery over on her side in a 
knockdown; dark water rushes along the 
Ice deck, tearing at legs and cleated lines. 
The spinnaker breaks with a noise like 
thunder as the wind comes abeam; only 
then will the boat respond to the rud- 
der and come back on course. 

E/seuherc. the night shivers with ten- 
sion. Let the boys on Outline tell it. Cy 
Gillette: "I was at the wheel when I 
heard the yell, ‘Man overboard!' It was 
a little before midnight and pitch black. 
The wire afterguy of the storm spin- 
naker had parted, letting the pole go 
against the head stay. The watch below 
had been called, and some were work- 
ing at the last job in the sequence — re- 
placing a wire lazy sheet in the clew. 
When I heard the yell I looked forward 
and saw a man swinging out in space. I 
had been steering to keep the spinnaker 
blanketed in the lee of the mainsail, but 
I cranked her off more. The man was 
flung back in and they grabbed him." 

Les Hummel, working on the fore- 
deck: "We were hauling on the rope 


sheet trying to shackle the wire into the 
clew. Cy was keeping the spinnaker pret- 
ty well blanketed, but each time Outline 
rolled the sail lifted and we let go. Bob 
Mundlc had been routed from his bunk 
to help, still half asleep, and he didn't 
let go when the sail swung out. He went 
flying through the air; he sort of spun 
around the sheet like a monkey on a 
string. We had no idea he could hold 
on so I yelled, ‘Man overboard,’ and 
Cy at the wheel brought the helm over. 
For a few seconds Bob was 15 or 20 
feet from the boat and nearly that high 
above the water. Then he swung back 
and I tackled him around the waist, Pe- 
ter Morgan grabbed his feet and Sam 
Fields took his shoulders. We couldn't 
get him to turn loose because he had 
such a death grip, so I had to let go a 
hand around his waist and pry off each 
finger, one at a time. He had bad rope 
burns on both legs and torn muscle in 
one knee, and his ankles were chewed 
where he came against the preventer on 
the main boom. We carried him below 
and treated him with burn ointment, and 
I gave him a sleeping pill. I think he is 
a very lucky boy." 

Robert Mundle: “I never felt death 
before, but it was there just under me." 

0532 Monday 22 March. Solution is 
within 42 feet of Cuba— straight down. 
The depth finder shows seven fathoms 
as we round Cape Maisi. No sign of 
life, although we surely are being 
watched. Gray rollers dash against a gray 
limestone shelf, deeply eroded; beyond, 
the island rises in a series of plateaus to 
mountains swathed in early mist. I look 
the other way, into the Windward Pas- 
sage. The seas are polished garnet, with 
tumbling smoking crests. "Red sky at 
morning, sailors take warning,” runs the 
old doggerel. Cirrus gives a tint to the 
whole eastern quadrant studded with 
compact darker clouds. Fittingly we be- 
gin the day with wild shoots down frothy 
seascapes and a good breakfast. 

0700. The race takes on a more se- 
rious aspect. George Moffett, who won 
in 1963 as owner of Guinevere, plus the 
other optimistic characters of the star- 
board watch are challenging the port 
watch. The wager is a round of rum 
punches for the greatest number of miles 
logged during each remaining set of 
wheel tricks. We lead off, lugging a 1.5- 
ounce spinnaker. Again the wind is near- 
ly dead aft, so we must choose between 
jibes. Panacea and a boat we believe to 
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be Arieto are standing up under the coast 
of Cuba, but Salty Tiger follows us off- 
shore, where there should be more 
wind — although it seems a commodity 
we might already have in surplus. 

1005. We jibe and set a storm chute. 
The wind is probably above 30 knots in 
the gusts. Our speedometer is pegged at 
the stop beyond the end of the 10-knot 
scale for minutes at a time, yet the nee- 
dle of the wind gauge hovers between 
20 and 30, so we could be getting 40 
knots, if you believe the anemometer. 
The exhilaration of surfing is indescrib- 
able. Now the seas are big enough to 
lift the stern in a tobogganning takeoff: 
for a few heartbeats we appear to al- 
most stop, then go shooting down the 
slope. Sighted from the cockpit, the bow 
seems about to plunge under at an an- 
gle which will take us to the bottom of 
the Caribbean. A fan of spray begins for- 
ward and extends all the way aft, curl- 
ing high above deck level at the stern: 
then we pause balanced on the next crest 
and the cycle begins again. 

Improbable is living up to her name. 
On a designed waterline of less than 37 
feet, which makes her one of the small- 
er boats in the fleet, she surfs at 20 
knots. Before she was built in New Zea- 
land, Owner Dave Allen and Warwick 
Tompkins shared the philosophy that 
high speed is more important than a 
low rating under the racing rules. They 
also agreed that many races are lost by 
the inability of a boat to hold together 
in hard-driving conditions. Both were 
willing to settle for Spartan accommo- 
dations. As Improbable surfs, a great 
rooster tail lifts behind the outboard rud- 
der and her crew yell like wild men on 
each surge — the Commodore, especially, 
who later will be likened by a shipmate 
to the Texas major madly spurring an- 
other kind of bomb, earthward, in the 
movie Dr. Strangelove. 

1515. The punch seems to be going out 
of the wind as it swings more easterly, 
showing signs of reverting to the normal 
trades. Crests arc smaller on seas more 
blue than white, and the cirrus veil has 
been melted away by the sun. Our noon- 
to-noon run was 210 miles, again fantas- 
tic. Salty Tiger is on the starboard bow, 
about a mile away; Panacea is ahead of 
her by another two miles. It is now 75 
hours and 15 minutes since the starting 
gun, and the tension of close competition 
has not let up for a moment. 

1900. The port watch won a round of 


rum punches by a scant mile, perhaps 
due to the wind softening during the af- 
ternoon. We look forward to collecting 
our drinks ashore early tomorrow, for 
at the present rate we could finish dur- 
ing breakfast. Funny — the navigator logs 
the present wind as east at 20 knots, 
which normally would seem quite fresh, 
and we sustain nine knots on the speed 
gauge. Yet by comparison with mid- 
morning, we seem becalmed. The big ex- 
citement of the moment is the captain's 
dinner, being prepared by a glamorous 
Cookie Galore. BJ has dug into her sea- 
bags to come up with an Elisabeth Stew- 
art sheath and dangling gold earrings, 
which keep rhythm to the roll as she hov- 
ers over the stove. In honor of the occa- 
sion the skipper pours a round of sherry 
for all hands, and Cookie Galore sets 
forth steaks cooked to individual order, 
Jamaica squash, rice and cheesecake. 

We share a feeling of well-being im- 
possible to convey to a landsman. Usu- 
ally on hard races the second night is 
the most exhausting; one rarely sleeps 
well the first, due to the difficulty of ad- 
justing to a bunk only shoulder and hip 
wide, unaccustomed motion and excla- 
mations from the watch on deck. But 
also one must get used to the gremlins 
trapped during the building of every 
boat. On Solution there is a little guy 
who tries to get out of the lazaret when- 
ever the going gets rough. My first time 
below he started by rapping his knuck- 
les on a plywood panel a few feet from 
my ear, changed to kicking when I tried 
to ignore him and finally began scratch- 
ing, gouging, rasping and squeaking. 
When he rested, a rigging gremlin took 
over, a frustrated violinist practicing piz- 
zicato on the stays. The second night it 
was hard to remain awake on deck, but 
nothing could prevent sleep below-. To- 
night the gremlins will sing lullabies. 

0320 Tuesday 23 March. Lights arc 
sighted on the port bow, undoubtedly 
perched high on an invisible mountain- 
side. The wind is lighter, seemingly down 
to a mere zephyr, but we still slide along 
at seven knots. In many past races that 
would have seemed like flying. Our mast- 
head weaves a pattern among the stars 
as Solution responds to gentle seas. 

0800. A magnificent tropic morning. 
The green coast of Jamaica unrolls like 
a painted screen. We change to our light- 
est and largest spinnaker, racing Salty 
Tiger to the last. She has just crossed 
our bow, heading inshore, and we sharp- 


en up to follow. Panacea has gained dur- 
ing the night but is still in sight above 
the horizon, so we feel certain we are 
within our time allowance — if the wind 
doesn’t die entirely. 

Near noon we are sailing for the fin- 
ish. The last hours have been spent coax- 
ing every possible fraction of a knot 
from a fading breeze. Now we stand 
into green water off a white beach where 
sunbathers lounge among striped um- 
brellas; then out into blue water again 
and then back in. Gradually we creep 
past Salty Tiger, to win our private race 
by a few hundred yards. 

12:12:04. Gun. I hate to see it end. 

Windward Passage finished at 40 min- 
utes past 3 Monday afternoon, beating 
her 1969 record by 31 hours. She had 
daily runs of 262, 250 and 254.5 miles 
for an average of 10.7 knots, surely one 
of the highest sustained speeds ever 
achieved in Atlantic racing. Yet Solution, 
rating near the middle of Class B and 
the fleet, has also beaten Windward Pas- 
sage's previous record — along with 13 
other boats. For most contestants it was 
the fastest race ever, with some of the 
finest sailing of a lifetime crammed in. 
On corrected time Improbable is Class 
A and overall winner, Arieto wins Class 
B and is second in fleet and Solution 
takes second in B and third overall. 

For me there is one final memory. At 
the behest of Commodore Tompkins I 
sail aboard Improbable ; he turns over 
the tiller as we clear the harbor. She is 
stressed like a 12-mcter, eager and re- 
sponsive, and down below there is no 
excess weight to hold her back. The seas 
are small by earlier standards, and the 
wind moderate, but I feel a surge of take- 
off as the spinnaker fills, and look down 
to sec the speed gauge already hovering 
around 12 knots; a puff and it slides 
up toward 15. Ron Holland, a regular 
crew member, takes over and hits 16 
knots. I hear myself yell in exuberance, 
along with the rest — or maybe we are 
chanting the death knell of the family 
cruiser as an ocean racer. For Improbable 
carries the recent trend of sacrificing 
comfort to speed toward its inevitable 
conclusion. Future beats must be built 
still lighter and driven even harder. 

Back at the dock a Blue Blazer Type 
is strolling past the fleet. “ They sailed 
over from Miami," he is telling the lady 
on his arm. "Must be a jolly relaxing 
way to pass a weekend." end 
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Seagram’s VO. 

For people who really know how to live. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram's V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeps. 


Seagram’s v ) Canadian 


Simulated television reception on all : 



How to pick 

the right color television 

What to look for in any brand- and why, feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 
we believe Sears is your best buy. 


How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

These are the two main questions to ask 
about any color television set. 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But the features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Seai-s will explain, in simple language, what 
these features are all about. Once you know; picking 
the right set with the right features at the right 
price is easy. 

Color and two Sears advantages. 

Tbday, many brands can give you good 
natural flesh-tone color. 

The difference is that some provide it at the 
expense of background colors. You’ll get people 
that look like people — but the background colors 
will be off. Skies will be green. And grass will be 
blue. Not all the time. Just enough to be annoying. 

At Seal's, we solved this problem. 

We use Automatic Tint Lock. It’s new r . And a 
first with Sears. It gives you people that look like 
people — together with good background colors. 

They’ll hold true even when you change 
channels. 


On some color TV's 
people will look okay — 
but the background 
colors will be off. 


For viewers who are particularly fussy about 
color, Sears has an extraordinary feature called 
Chromix. It allows you to add delicate shades of 
color you can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta (purplish red) and green. Chromix adds 
two more: blue and brown. Four instead of two. 

For a complete range of colors. Whether or not you 
use them is up to you, but they’re there if you w r ant 
them. 

In addition, Sears sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL. Keeps 
picture constant under varying conditions. That is, 
so it doesn’t shimmy when a plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL. Keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, 
or you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER. Gets lid of 
impurities in the color. 

Not all brands have all these features. All 
Sears sets do. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is most pleasing. You may like the 
color of a particular set, but someone else may not. 

The only way to decide if it’s good or bad is 
to look at it. If the color pleases you, fine. If not, 
keep shopping. 

Thousands of people who come into Sears 
never go any further. They like Sears color the 
moment they see it. 

Automatic FineTuning and why Sears uses it. 

Color television sets are becoming easier and 
easier to tune. 

One reason is that an AFC —automatic fine 
tuning control - is on most of the better sets. 



Sears Automatic Tint Lock 
gives you natural flesh-tone 
color — together with good 
background color. 




AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on. Or flip channels. 

Is it necessary? Many people think so. 
Without it, you would have to fine tune your picture 
manually. And most people can’t do it half as well 
as the AFC can. 

The Sears automatic fine tuner is better than 
most because it can pick up signals that others miss. 

Sears puts AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

Ease of tuning, like color quality, varies from 
one set to the next. Some brands are more difficult 
to tune than others. 

The only way to know if a particular model is 
easy to tune is to try tuning it yourself. 

Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube. 

No doubt you’ll be reading about the new 
wide screen picture. What is it? 

With it you’ll see the entire picture — just as 
the cameraman sees it. Up to now, pail of the 
picture was cut off at the sides. Now you’ll see 
everything. 

Sears has the new wide screen picture on its 
new 25" (diagonal measure) color television. 

The bright picture tube makes whites 
whiter, making the color picture brighter and 
clearer. 

At Seal's we use the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without sacrificing 
contrast. In other words, without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. You can turn on any light in your room 
and hardly get a reflection of that light on your 
TV screen. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not all 
manufacturers use it. Sears has it in most of their 
sets. 

How good are portables? At Sears, they’re 
as good as consoles. 

You’ll get just as good color from a portable 
as you will from a console. Timing, too, will be just 
as easy. 

Electronically, consoles and portables are 
basically the same. It’s just that everything’s more 
compact in a portable. 

Model for model, the only real difference 



between a portable and a console, other than 

cabinetry, is the 
size of the 
speaker. 

Seal’s has 
a complete line 
of color porta- 
bles. Including 
the new Seal's 
Medalist II. A 
19-inch (diagonal 
measure) color 
portable with 
Automatic Tint Lock, bonded etched tube and the 
new wide-screen picture. 

As far as general characteristics go, Sears 
portables range in screen size from 11 in. (diagonal 
measure) to 19 in. Weigh anywhere from 38 lbs. to 
70 lbs. And start under $200. 


Service and selection. You can’t do better 
than Sears. 

Be sure to ask about service before you buy 
any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

Everytime someone buys a color TV from 
one of our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. 
To make sure everything is in perfect condition. 

Not all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears is your best bet. 

We’ve got everything from portables to table 
models to full-size consoles with the new 25-inch 
(diagonal measure) wide screen picture. It’s the 
largest available. 

What it all boils down to, is that Sears can 
give you all those things that everyone else makes 
such a fuss over. Plus features of our own that 
practically no one else can give you — at any price. 

If you like, you can use one of our convenient 
Seal's, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

With baseball, golf and specials coming up, 
now is a perfect time to 
get a color TV. Come into 
Sears - and we’ll help you 
pick just the right set. 


Sears 
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Jeans. Slacks. Shirts. Vests. Jackets. Socks. Western Wear. Boots. Wrangler Jeans & Mr. Wrangler Sportswear, 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 10001 

Wrangler Jeans and Mr.Wrangler Sportswear with Dacron* polyester. 





PEOPLE 


Most Glittering Sport Soiree of 
The Week — 

They came from everywhere to 
honor Joe Louis on his 57th 
birthday, all bellied up to ban- 
quet tables at Caesar's Palace 
on the Las Vegas Strip, where 
Joe is in residence now. The 
1,100 "greats, near-greats and 
mere mortals," as the invocation 
put it, paid SI00 a plate to hear 
the stars of stage, screen, etc. 
sing or otherwise do their thing 
(Ed Sullivan's thing was quoting 
from one of his old columns). 
The prize for the guest who had 
traveled farthest to honor Joe 
went to Max Schmeling, who 
was sitting there with his old op- 
ponent plus such luminaries as 
Gregory Peck, Anthony Quinn 
and Ricardo Montalban. Every- 
body laughed a lot and cried a 
lot. after which it was left to 
that old acid-tongue, Don Rick- 
ies, to end the evening with the 
line, "This is a big thing for 
me? To come over here between 
shows and do a free bit for a col- 
ored fighter?” 

® And here is lO-vcar-old goalie 
Mark Bolton, "the last line of 
defense” for the Kingsleigh 
Methodist Club's soccer team in 
Leigh, England. Here is Mark 
with 565 soccer balls, represent- 
ing the 565 goals that got by 
him before the season had even 
ended. The team lost 34 out of 
34 matches, by scores such as 33- 
0, 29-0and 27-1 (yea, Kingsleigh 


1 Methodist!), but what Mark said 
when he faced all the soccer balls 
in a local factory was, "It doesn't 
look so many on paper, but there 
certainly seem to be a lot when 
you see them all like this.” 

Yup. And if you want to know 
the real truth, Mark, 565 doesn't 
look all that great on paper, 
cither. 

Explanations: Good 
Penn State's football and bas- 
ketball coaches. Joe Palerno and 
John Bach, both city boys, 
teamed up to lose the univer- 
sity's cow-milking contest. They 
lost, Patcrno says, "because we 
never had to do this to get milk 
in Brooklyn.” 

Explanations: Bad 
The Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds has launched a 
campaign to protect British birds 
of prey from being killed ille- 
gally by gamekeepers and land- 
owners. And Patrick Goulds- 
bury, secretary of the Game- 
keepers' Association, is angry 
about it. Why? Well, he says that 
the bird-of-prey population has 
not dropped much lately, but 
the number of gamekeepers is 
way down. 

Explanations: Vivid 
Dominguin has announced 
that at 45 he is planning to re- 
turn to the bullring, because 
lighting bulls is so terrific. “It 
is like being with the woman 



who pleases you most in the 
world when her husband comes 
in with a pistol," he says. "The 
bull is the woman, the husband 
and the pistol, all in one. No 
other life 1 know can give you 
all that." 

Uh huh, maybe not. But we 
know a bunch of people who 
seem genuinely willing to settle 
for less. 

Astronaut Deke Slayton mushed 
up to Anchorage recently with 
a NASA display and slipped off 
for a little fishing with NASA's 
Roy Alford and two Anchorage 
businessmen, Lee Fisher and Bob 
Livesay, plus two guides. Deke 
had just landed three rainbows 
on the upper Naknck River 
when a game protection officer 
nabbed the whole group for fish- 
ing inside a closed area. "We 
were only about 200 yards with- 
in the boundary — and we didn't 
see any signs,” Alford said, but 
inside is inside and everybody 
was lined up before Magistrate 
Elmer Harrop. Slayton and Al- 
ford were fined S50 apiece, pay- 
ment suspended, and Slayton 
also was sentenced to address 
the Naknek grammar school — 
which he was scheduled to do 
anyway. Then Fisher and Live- 
say were fined S50each, but their 
fines were paid by one of the 
guides, presumably on the 
grounds that the guides should 
have known better. As is cus- 
tomary. Harrop confiscated ev- 
erybody's fishing gear and re- 
fused to sell it back. 

It would never happen on the 
moon; right, Deke? 

Now, the second saddest fishing 
story of the week: 

Joe Byers, an Indianapolis 
schoolteacher, planned a week- 
end fishing trip and told his class 
that he would pay a penny for 
every night crawler delivered to 
him the next day . So the next day 
he had 1,500 worms. "They just 
kept coming,” Byers says. “It 
looked like we were going to 
have a spaghetti feed." He went 



to the bank to get the SI 5, skip- 
ping lunch (so who wouldn't 
have skipped lunch— it might 
j have been spaghetti), but he 
didn't get to go fishing. Too busy 
I down in the cellar filling an old 
! washtub with dirt to make a 
1 home for his worms. 

♦ And it's Eddie Arcaro, upon — 
well, uh — up on Missing Data 
Unavailable! Arcaro, in Haiti 
to consider some investments, 
claimed the burro was his first 
mount in nine years. Which 
would make little MDU mount 
number 24,093. 

A bunch of Congressmen took 
to bicycles the other day to pro- 
mote their use for the good of 
the environment, and the fol- 
lowing cyclist exchange has been 
reported : 

Walter Flowers (D., Ala.): 
"This rain is great for the trees. 
Look at that dogwood!" 

BobTiernan (D., R.I.): "How 
can you tell it's dogwood?" 

Flowers: "By the bark: didn't 
you hear it?" 

Aagh. Hey, Flowers, the idea 
was not to pollute the environ- 
ment, remember? 
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A good one 
for the books 


I ai ry Dierker, an English major at 
*— the University of Houston who says 
he favors Shakespeare, Homer. Aeschy- 
lus and "all that stuff," first heard of 
the accusation made by Dave Marshall, 
an outfielder for the New York Mets, 
while reading a contemporary author, 
Jim Bouton. 

"That tees me off." said the young 
classicist, looking up from his book. 
"Why should I throw at him ?" — the im- 
plication being that Marshall is not a vic- 
tim worthy of the crime. 

These, in reverse, were pretty much 
the sentiments expressed by Marshall 
himself earlier on the Kiner's Korner tele- 
vision program. Why should Dierker 
throw at him? In the game just com- 


pleted he was forced to dodge a third- 
inning fastball, and he was about the 
only Met who had not yet creamed Dier- 
ker’s pitching. Marshall recovered three 
innings later and whacked a grand-slam 
homer off Dierkcr's immediate succes- 
sor, George Culver. He told Ralph Kiner 
he was glad three of those runs were 
charged to Dierker. 

"I didn't throw at him," said Dier- 
ker. "It irritates me when they can't see 
that sometimes you miss on an inside 
pitch. If I had the kind of control he 
seems to think I've got. he'd never get a 
hit off me." 

Normally Larry Dierker's control is 
impeccable and his temper controllable, 
but this was his first loss of the season 
after five consecutive wins for the Hous- 
ton Astros, and he was in no mood to 
suffer petty accusations. Besides, his 
arm — sore all season despite his record — 
was bothering him. "My elbow just stiff- 
ens up on me so that I can't throw good 
breaking pitches." he said. 

Even when angry. Dierker's appear- 
ance is mild. He has a face reminiscent 
of Claude Jarman Jr. in The Year- 
ling — heart-shaped, pink and innocent, 
crowned by tumbling reddish-blond hair. 
But when he is pitching he has, in the 
words of his manager, Harry Walker, 
"a good firm stomach for this game." 

Dierker's catcher, Johnny Edwards, 
most admires his intelligence and his un- 
flappable presence on the mound. Dier- 
ker had a shutout working several years 
ago, Edwards recalls, when Author Bou- 
ton, then merely a pitcher for the As- 
tros, decided to calm the youngster 
down. He found him sitting in the dug- 
out between innings with his head hung 
low. mumbling something. 

"Jim thought he must be giving in to 
the tension.” said Edwards. "Then he 
realized Larry was singing Rocky Rac- 
coon \ the Beatles' song.” 

This anecdote is just one of 20 ref- 
erences to Dierker in Bouton's contro- 
versial first book. Ball Four. When Dier- 
ker was interrupted reading an advance 
copy of the sequel. I'm Glad You Didn't 
Take It Seriously, he protested that he 
preferred the classics to the memoirs of 
old teammates. 

Anyway, he has some fine memories 
of his own. Dierker is only 24. but this 
is his eighth year in the big leagues — he 
pitched his first game for Houston on 
his 1 8th birthday. Sept. 22. 1964— and 
he had 71 wins entering this season. By 


comparison, Tom Seaver. who is two 
years older, had only four more vic- 
tories. And one of Dierker's seasons — 
1967 — was foreshortened by military 
reserve duty. He was a 20-gamc winner 
at 22 and the ace of the Astros' staff, 
whatever that may mean. "At 24." says 
Edwards, "he has the savvy of a pitch- 
er of 29. And he's learning all the time.” 

With savvy comes a certain sophis- 
tication. Dierker, for example, is not 
overly impressed with his fast start this 
season. At roughly the same time a year 
ago he had eight wins and two losses. 
There followed a dreadful drought in 
which he did not win a game for almost 
two months. He rallied to finish the sea- 
son with 16 wins and 12 losses, a dis- 
tinct comedown from his 20-13 record 
of 1969. but nevertheless impressive. 

Dierker defeated every team in the 
league save the Mets last year, but he 
sees no omen in his loss to them last 
week. On the contrary, he feels that his 
control is better than ever — he has 
walked only 15 batters in 64 Vi innings. 
Sunday he won his sixth game and he 
feels he can win 20 games again. 

Whether he does or not. he will con- 
tinue to pursue the academic life in the 
off season. He started college at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara 
and hopes to finish at Houston, where, 
he says, he is "about 50 hours away" 
from a degree. Dierker selected English 
as a major not so much because he as- 
pires to step into the literary toeplates 
of ex-colleague Bouton, but because he 
just likes to read. If he did write, the 
title of his book would be Ball One. Bet- 
ter control than Bouton. 


THE WEEK 


Ml P A QT The most amazing thing 
I M L. Lnu I about the mets was their 
batting. All those .200 hitters of the past - 
Kranepool, Marshall, Harrelson — are sud- 
denly .300 hitlers, which would account 
for the team’s 14 wins in the last 17 
games. "You can see what it means if 
you get hitting with our pitching," said 
Manager Gil Hodges smugly. The Chica- 
go Cubs were not doing much hitting, 
but their pitching was stupefying— five 
straight complete-game wins. Cub pitchers, 
in fact, already have recorded 18 com- 





DEWAR’S PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-crs “White Label") 



CHARLES RE ROSE 


HOME: Ft. Lee, New Jersey 
AGE: 31 

PROFESSION: Financial planning consultant 
to theater personalities, major corporations, 
and key executives. 

HOBBIES: Horticulture, sky-diving, motor- 
cycling, sports-car rallying. 

LAST BOOK READ: “The Meaning of Meaning” 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Co-Founder and 
Treasurer of the Dance Theater of Harlem. 
QUOTE: “The Dance Theater was an opportunity 
to bring Wall Street and the ghetto together. 
They're worlds apart, but money and talent 
can go a long way when there’s mutual respect. 
Respect made the whole thing work. I only wish 
there was more of it to go around.” 

PROFILE: A direct, committed, self-made man. 
Uses his financial, social, and theater 
involvements to further the cause of human 
rights and the arts. 

SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label” 



Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland , butfew are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop goes only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, 

the Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 






Mercury's ride rated better than two of 
the world's most expensive luxury cars. 

Official results of blindfold tests show 57 people picked Mercury to 33 for a $16,000 limousine. 
59 favored Mercury to 31 for a $26,000 European touring car. 


Better ideas make better cars. 

MERCURY 


LINCOLN -MERCURY DIVISION 


Write for Official Test Report 

8 detailing proce- 
^ dures, participants' 
ja names and results. 
H Nationwide Con- 
/ sumer Testing Insti- 
ls tute, Post Off ice Box 
34235, Washington, 
D.C. 20034. 


1. Mercury Marquis starts with a 
ride that’s superior to some of 
the world’s most prestigious cars. 
Tests were certified by Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute. 

2. Then adds the best styling ideas 
from the luxury class. Elegantly tex- 
tured grille. Concealed headlamps. 
Power dome hood. Fender skirts. 


3. Result: a better medium-priced 
car. The Brougham (above) has 
as standard equipment a 429 cu. 
in. V-8, automatic transmission, 
power steering, power front disc 
brakes and power windows. Plus a 
vinyl roof with a "halo” of chrome. 
Mercury makes better cars to buy, 
rent or lease. 



BASEBALL'S WEEK continued 


plete games, which not only is different 
from the way things began last season 
but spares Manager Leo Durocher the 
embarrassment of looking to his de- 
populated bullpen. Pittsburgh's Luke 
Walker has not been pitching badly either — 
12 earned runs in his seven starts — but he 
docs not have those Met bats working 
for him so his record is an undistinguished 
1-4. Two of his losses have been by 2-1 
scores, one by 2-0. The lone win was, of 
course, a shutout, on April 8 against 
Philadelphia. The Phillies have not had 
much luck, either. Pilcher Barry Lersch 
cost himself a win over Atlanta by throw- 
ing wild to Second Baseman Denny Doyle 
on a bunt play. "It kept curving," said 
Doyle, "and I kept reaching and I never 
did get my glove on it." "I wish I'd 
throw that kind of curve to the hitter,” 
said Lersch, retaining his sense of humor. 
No pitcher has beaten Houston more often — 
23 times — than Bob Gibson of st. louis, 
prompting the Astros' Doug Rader to 
say, "If I had Gibson's arm, I'd pitch 
from a wheelchair.'' Gibson may, in fact, 
be in need of a wheelchair. He has been 
complaining of a sore left knee and an- 
kle. Montreal has enough trouble just 
trying to play a game. Eight limes the 
Expos have been rained out. When they 
do play, Rusty Staub hits. He had four 
in a row against the Reds, two oil bro- 
ken bats. "I just hit them where they 
weren't,” said he, cleaning up Willie Keel- 
er's grammar. 

NY 21-11 PITT 20-14 ST. L . 20-15 

CHI 18-17 MONT 13-13 PHIL 10-22 

M I \A/P QT ** ^ as * ,een a )° n S time 

IN L VVlOI since capacity crowds 
watched a giant-dodger series in Can- 
dlestick Park, but with the stadium's ca- 
pacity reduced to 34,000 because of con- 
struction work, the two teams all but 
tilled it three days in a row over the week- 
end. The crowds were duly entertained as 
San Francisco continued its remarkable 
winning ways. The team can apparently 
do no wrong. On Friday, for example. Dodg- 
er Manager Walter Alston brought in Bill 
Russell for defensive purposes at second 
base and moved Jim Lcfcbvre to third. In 
the next inning they both made errors as 
the Giants scored five runs to win 8-4. 
On Saturday, the Giants got only two 
hits otf Bill Singer — a double by Willie 
Mays and a single by Dick Dietz — but 
both came in the seventh and they were 
good for a 1-0 win behind Juan Marichal's 
third shutout of the season. Last year’s 
champions, the Cincinnati Reds, lost three 
in a row to the Giants earlier in the 
week. “I may be down now," said the 
Reds' belabored manager, Sparky Ander- 
son, "but 1 will get up off the floor. And 
continued 
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Most “free” credit cards impose an 
automatic finance charge on your 
unpaid balance after 25 days. The 
American Express Money Card has 
no such automatic finance charges. 



For an application: Call American Express Space Bank' Reservations at 
(800) AE 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up wherever the Card is honored. 

THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



Original i 


Different people need 
different rackets. 
For him, ilk the 
all-new Bancroft 
Competition 
Model. 


It’s Alive! 


A former member of the U.S. Davis Cup Team 
says, "It’s the finest racket I’ve ever played with". 

Balls fly off the strings. Yet your control 
is perfect. You get a powerful, uniform hit over 
the entire head — not just the exact center as with 
metal rackets. 

How is it done? With a new composite 
design (yes, like the 
newest skis) which 
takes the best qualities 
of many materials 
and combines them into 
one deliberately constructed 
tennis weapon. We've used three fine 
woods . . . fiberglass . . . spring steel . . . and bonded 
them ivith the new synthetic, Armadyn. 

The result is more speed. Unprecedented 
response. Stop volleys that are unreal. Serves 
that are harder, yet controlled. It's alive. 

The Competition Model. $64, strung 
Bow Brand Championship Weatherproof lamb 
gut. One of 26 beautiful Bancroft rackets— each 
the finest value at its price. Bancroft Sporting 
Goods Co., Bancroft Court, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Bancroft 


BASEBALL’S WEEK continued 


Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some hotels. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
good ones. . .worldwide. 



For an application: Call American F.xpress Space Bank' Reservations at 
(800) Ah: 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up wherever the Card is honored. 


if I can't gel up," he added, “I'll take 
svhat comes when I'm down." Joining An- 
derson's team is A1 Ferrara, who as an out- 
fielder with san diego was one floor 
down from the Reds. In return, the Pa- 
dres got Outfielder Angel Bravo, who had 
been playing for the Reds' farm team in 
Indianapolis. San Diego Manager Preston 
Gomez figured there was an unseen draw- 
back to the trade. Ferrara is the intel- 
ligent sort of player who is always look- 
ing for an edge. Said Gomez: “When we 
play Cincinnati, I'll have to change our 
signs and our strategy because this man 
knows me like a book." Many ballplayers 
visiting New York bring expensive gifts 
home to their wives. After a losing series 
with the Mets, Houston's Norm Miller 
brought his wife a rubber chicken. Atlan- 
ta's Henry Aaron was ready to give Astro 
Manager Harry Walker the bird for say- 
ing he now only swings for home runs. 
"I don't think I need Harry Walker to 
tell me how to hit," said two-time batting 
champion Aaron, but Aaron's average had 
dropped to .262. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 




The lighter 
that works 
like lightning. 

It’s the revolutionary Maruman lighter. 
No flint, no wick, no battery. 

All it needs is clean butane fuel. 



Its almost magical ceramic element creates a quarter-inch lightning 
bolt when you press the thumbpiece. This ignites the butane fuel— so de- 
pendably, you'll get years of lights. It’s just that simple. 

At jewelry, tobacco and department stores. Ten handsome designs and 
finishes. From $1 5 for chrome to $27.50 for fine gold plate. 

AA im^n Distributed by: Consolidated Cigar Corp., Allied Products Dlv 
/r ICJI Ul I ICII 1 25 Allen St.. Bridgeport, Conn. 


SF 27-10 ATL 17-18 LA 18-19 
HOUS 16-19 CIN 13-21 SO 10-24 


AL EAST 


Washington's Denny 
McLain survived a per- 
ilous two-run ninth-inning rally to beat his 
old Detroit teammates 3-2 in their first con- 
frontation of the season. It was sweet re- 
venge for McLain, who admitted that all he 
needed for inspiration was “to see those 
Detroit uniforms." But beating the team 
that traded him away after his suspension 
of a year ago did not compare with win- 
ning the sixth game of the 1968 World Sc- 
ries for Detroit, said McLain. In fact, he 
said, his wife probably got more out of the 
win over Detroit than he did. “Everything 
I went through last year, she went through," 
he said. “This must mean a lot to her.” 
The next day, without McLain, Washington 
won 4-3. Part of the Tigers' troubles, says 
Manager Billy Martin, is onetime slugger 
Willie Horton. After an 0-for-9 performance 
at bat and some sloppy play afield, Horton 
was benched for one game. Next day, when 
Martin put him back in the lineup, Horton 
benched himself, complaining of a sore 
shoulder. “This is something I can't un- 
derstand," said an angry Martin. “1 played 
for the Yankees when I had the flu, pneu- 
monia, broken bones and a few other things 
wrong with me. My salary was S20.000, and 
I was hungry." Said the well-fed Horton, 
who gets S80.000: “Maybe it's a good sign 
that I've got McLain's old locker. Maybe 
I'll be the next one to get the hell out of 
here." Down in the cellar, where the Cleve- 
land Indians live, life was more peaceful. 
Ray Lamb, an off-season movie extra, de- 
feated new vork 2-1 in the first complete 
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game of his brief major league career. When 
he was rewarded with a promotion to the 
starting rotation, the grateful but slightly 
uneasy Lamb said, “It's funny. Nobody talks 
to the starting pitcher before the game be- 
cause they think he's lost in mental prep- 
aration. Actually, I'd like to talk to any- 
body to get my mind off it all." 

BOST 20-11 BALT 19-13 DET 16-17 

N y J 5 -fB WASH tS -19 CLEV 12-20 

A I \A/EQT Nothing seemed to come 
ML VVLuI out right in Kansas 
city. The team lost four in a row. The new 
girl cheerleaders were cheerless — "People 
got mad when we stood up to cheer,” said 
one. "They said they couldn't see the game." 
And Outfielder Carl Taylor went on a dread- 
ful tear. Irked when Umpire Jerry Neudeck- 
er said he trapped, rather than caught, a 
Brooks Robinson line drive, Taylor charged 
the ump. Teammate Cookie Rojas inter- 
vened and was punched in the jaw for his 
trouble. Two nights later, Taylor took him- 
self out of a game with the Orioles, burned 
his sweatshirt in the clubhouse and disap- 
peared. He turned up in Sarasota, Fla., where 
he said his mother was sick and he was 
sorry. Jim Fregosi of California was sorry, 
too— sorry about the sore foot that keeps 
him out of the Angels' lineup. Pondering 
surgery, the shortstop arrived at a math- 
ematical equation — "The question is wheth- 
er they want me at 100' [ for 20% of the 
season or 50%. for 100% of the season." Ig- 
noring the percentages. Manager Lefty Phil- 
lips said patiently, "Fregosi will tell me when 
he thinks he can play." That's exactly what 
Minnesota's Cesar Tovar told Ms manager. 
Bill Rigney. “My friend," said Cesar, who 
had been in Caracas, Venezuela, for his fa- 
ther’s funeral, "I am ready to play." True 
to his word, he hit a triple and two singles 
against the Red Sox. Milwaukee’s rookie 
Pitcher Bill Parsons also came to play, and 
virtually his entire family came from near- 
by Riverside to watch him as he beat the An- 
gels 4-1 in Anaheim. It was Parsons' third 
straight win, and the best thing about it. he 
said, was that "this was the first time my par- 
ents had seen me pitch as a professional." 
Chicago had been playing so poorly at 
home — two wins, 14 losses— that Manager 
Chuck Tanner was about to suit the White 
Sox up in road uniforms for a weekday dou- 
bleheader with the Senators. He didn't, 
though, and the Sox won both games. Char- 
lie Finley, the Oakland owner, told Cleve- 
land owner Vern Stouffer he was so anxious 
to trade for Sam McDowell he did not care 
how many runs the Indian pitcher gave up in 
the game they were watching. McDowell 
gave up six runs as the A’s won 8-1 . 

OAK 25-14 MINN 18-17 CAL 18-19 
KC 18-19 MIL 14-18 CHI 13-20 


Some “free” credit cards buy golf 
balls. The American Express 
Money Card buys Pinehurst. 



For an application: Call American Express Space Bank ' Reservations al 
t800l AE 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up v. herever the Card is honored. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



Lather up a storm 


0/d cSjdce 

SHAMPOO 


Spice Shampoo. 
Specially formulated 
for men. 

Quick-lathering . . . 
hard-working. 

A shampoo that’ll 
leave your hair 
clean and 
manageable. 

Old Spice Shampoo. 
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pro basketball / Peter Carry 



their opponent's patterns seemed more 
than a little familiar. The meticulous 
Sharman, not surprisingly, has his team 
using the old Celtics attack, too. 

Unfortunately, any resemblance be- 
tween Utah, Kentucky and the old Celt- 
ics ends there, and the first six games of 
the series plainly showed that the ABA's 
best clubs are not yet a match for the 
NBA's finest (see ratings on page 73), 


particularly on defense. But the ABA 
Coach of the Year, Al Bianchi of Vir- 
ginia, explained where his league lags 
behind: "The difference is simply the 
big people — Alcindor, Reed, Unseld, 
Chamberlain, Thurmond and Hayes. 
They’re all in the NBA." 

Those tall men impose a different tem- 
po on the NBA game because they con- 
trol huge chunks of defensive territory 
all by themselves; only Indiana's Mel 
Daniels among ABA pivotmen is able 
to do the same. But while the absence 
of big centers deprives the newer league 
of an atmosphere of total profession- 
alism, it does make the ABA's style less 
defense-oriented, the play livelier and 
the scoring higher. 

And one place where the ABA did 
not suffer in comparison during the finals 
was at the gate. The first six games of 


Meanwhile, back at the merge 


While the ABA's Stars and Colonels were fighting for a championship, 


an important move to stop another fight was taking shape off court 


B ob Gorrell, an oldtimer who moved 
from Boston to Ogden, Utah a few 
years back, took with him — as New Eng- 
landers characteristically do — a set of 
firm loyalties. Even 2,400 miles away 
he remained a Celtics fan. For a while, 
this wasn't too difficult — out there in 
the Utah hills, who else would you cheer 
for? But when the Los Angeles Stars 
moved to Salt Lake City at the end of 
the 1969-70 season. Bob Gorrell found 
himself caught up in a war — NBA vs. 
ABA — and his old loyalties under heavy 
fire. Eventually they dissolved, and he 
went over to the Stars and the ABA. 
Even so, he couldn't get away from the 
NBA completely, for when the ABA 
playoff finals began two weeks ago he 
ended up yelling for one old Boston Celt- 
ic. Bill Sharman, who is now coach of 
the Stars, and against another, Kentucky 
Colonels Coach Frank Ramsey. 

If the two pro leagues have forced 
Bob Gorrell into excruciating agonies 
of choice, at least they have taken steps 
in the past two weeks to prevent him 
from committing any more heresies. 
While the Stars and Colonels bulled at 
each other for six games (during which 
355 fouls were called, a player suffered 
a bloody gash over his right eye from a 
smart jab delivered in the fifth round, 
er. game, and Kentucky fans staged a 
Trash-in at Freedom Hall by pelting the 
refs with crushed paper cups) the own- 
ers of the two leagues got together and — 
in a rare moment of sanity — agreed to 
merge. 

The Colonels, who finished the reg- 
ular season 1 1 games behind Virginia, 
the Eastern Division winner, had been 
expected to bow out quickly against 
Utah, much as the Baltimore Bullets had 
against the Milwaukee Bucks in the NBA 
finals. Instead, Kentucky finally seemed 
to master the old Celtics offense which 
Ramsey installed in midyear, and worked 
its way into a 3-3 standoff with the Stars 
at the end of last week. The Colonels 
may have been helped by the fact that 
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A man who sees 400 tires a day is a good man to buy a tire from. 


Anybody can sell tires. 

You could sell tires. 

But to really know tires, 
you’ve got to see all kinds, new 
and old. 

Between tire rotation jobs, 
fixing flats and just checking tire 
pressures, an Enco retailer learns 
a lot. 

He learns that the best value 
you can get is a tire built to stand 
up under your kind of driving. 


Say you need a good-looking 
tire built for open highway safety 
and long mileage. He’s got it. In a 
wide-tread tire made to give a firm 
road grip to today’s biggest cars. 

Or maybe you want a depend- 
able, low-priced tire for your second 
car. Your Enco man offers a full 
four-ply tire in this price range. 
With a wrap-around tread design 
that means sure road control. 

An Enco retailer will match 


your driving needs, and your 
wallet, to the right Atlas tire. 
Whether it’s 4-ply, belted, polyester 
or nylon cord. 

What’s more, many Enco 
retailers are featuring special sell- 
ing events on Atlas tires and other 
items for your car. 

The right tire, at the right 
price, right in your neighborhood. 


Humble Oil & 
Refining Company 


Trodemork ' Allot' 'Rcg.U.S. Pot. Off., Allot Supply Company. 







SEAVER BENCH CLEMENTE POWELL MURCER THE ROBINSONS 
GIBSON OLIVA JONES MAYS BANKS 24 MAJOR LEAGUE TEAMS 
480 PLAYERS EVERY ONE OF YOUR FAVORITE STARS FROM AARON TO 
YASTRZEMSKI AND YOU'RE THE MANAGER IN THE EXCITING NEW 




Move up to the 
Majors this year... 

Here’s your chance to make the big move up from the minors 
and into the most realistic Major League baseball game ever 
devised. This totally new SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Baseball Game 
has it all - the teams, the players, the statistical accuracy and 
fast-action play that let you manage your favorites so realistically 
you almost feel like you had one foot up on the dugout steps. 

As manager of any one of the 24 Major League teams, you set 
your own batting order, name your starting pitcher, pinch hit 
to get a big inning going, f lash the steal sign, have your runners 
go for the extra base, call your bullpen for a reliever and make 
defensive substitutions in the late innings. The options you'll 
have and the game situations you'll face are virtually unlimited. 
You may, for example, want to test Sam McDowell against the 
great right-handed power of the Cincinnati Reds — have Campy 
Campaneris challenge the rifle arm of Johnny Bench with a 
oteal of third — give Mike Epstein a rest if you're up against the 
left-handed slants of Jerry Koosman - or replay any one of 
last years great play-off and World Series Games. 

Each team roster includes 20 active players -stars, rookies, 
utility men -480 in all — whose hitting or pitching skills are based 
on the most complete computerized research ever incorporated 
into a baseball game. For the first time in any game, for 
example, each hitter has been rated according to his proven 
ability against both right-handed and left-handed pitching. 

The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Baseball Game offers the same 
kind of realistic Play/ Action that made the SI Pro Football Game 
an immediate success, the same concept of color-coding that 
speeds up the action and lets you complete a 9-inning game in 
less than 30 minutes. Each game includes 24 Play, Action team 
charts (one for each major league team), an SI analysis of each 
team's strengths and weaknesses, 9" x 11" playing field, 

9 batter and base-runner markers, 3 special dice, Rules Book, 
Special Situations Booklets, and 50-page game score sheet book. 

SPECIAL DIRECT-BY-MAIL OFFER. You can order your game 
now by completing the coupon below and mailing it directly to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED along with your check or money order 
for $9.95 plus 50c postage and handling. (If someone has 
beaten you to the coupon simply send your name, address and 
check or money order for $10.45 to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Baseball Game, 15 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017.) 

Sports Illustrated 

SB baseball gam 

i SPORTS tUSIMIEBUK 15 43 , h STREET , NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 


Please send me -Baseball Game(s) at $9.95 each plus 50f postage 

and handling. (Please add $1.30 postage for Canada.) 




(please print) 


Address. 


My □ check □ money order for is enclosed. 

□ I would also like a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Pro Football Game for $9 95 

plus 5CK postage and handling. (Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery.) 524 


Drama at sea: 
we’re out to put a stop to it. 




Merchant ships today are 
faster and bigger. And there are 
twice as many of them as just 
ten years ago. 

So it’s no wonder more of 
them collide. 

At Sperry Rand we’re work- 
ing to change all that with a 
wide range of new collision 
avoidance systems. 

The simplest is an in- 
expensive attachment for a 
standard ship’s radar. 

With it, the watch officer 
can create a visible marker 
or “time fence” around 
any radar echo which 
appears on his screen. The 
marker represents the time 
he needs to maneuver 
out of danger. Only 
when an echo penetrates 
this fence does the vessel it 
represents 

Once set, the 
system auto- 
matically up- 
dates its infor- 
mation, so a 
change in the 
course of an 
approaching 
vessel is 
immediately 
known. 

Our more 
advanced 
Sperry Rand 
systems are 
computer- 

aided and supply their data 
in a form which simplifies 
making a decision. Officers 
can know at a glance the 
threat posed by every vessel 
and shoal in their ship’s 
vicinity. And they’re shown 


Simulation of typica 
assessment raaar d 

A. Most threatening 
Echo in center of fence 
cotes constont beoring 


all the safe courses that will avoid a crunch. 
Because we make them in such a broad 
range, we have a system that will fit, or can be 
tailored to, almost any class or kind of ship. 

They can even extend themselves to 
help a ship function better and more profit- 
ably by working at such chores as navigation, 
engine room automation, shipboard accounting, 
inventory or cargo handling. 

We’ve been solving transportation prob- 
lems at sea for more than 60 years. That adds 
up to a lot of seaworthy experience. Our sea- 
going customers have learned to rely on it. 

What’s wrong with this picture? 
Actually, there’s nothing wrong unless you 
think it strange to see a farmer wearing a beret. 
But then again, the field the farmer is harvesting 
isn’t in Iowa 
or Texas, but 
in France. Nor 
is it strange 
to find a New 
Holland harvester 
at work. Not 
in France or 
Sweden or The 
Netherlands or 
many other countries 
around the world. 

We manufacture 
farm equipment in 

five countries and sell it in seventy-five. 
It’s one reason why we consider ourselves multi- 
national. Another is that today, 35% of our 
A revenue and 40% of our profits come from 
^roverseas. Because, as a corporation, we look to 
the whole free world for markets, production, 
W finance and talent. It’s proven right for us. 


Sperry Rand is a mulunational corporation. We 
manufacture and market information management 
systems; industrial, agricultural and mechanical 
equipment; guidance and control systems and con- 
sumer products throughout the free world. Though 
you may know us by our trademarks, New Hol- 
land, Remington, Remington Rand, Sperry, Univac, 
Vickers; think of us as Sperry Rand. We do. 


JL. 

_y SPER*Y RAND 


Corporate offices: 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Wait till you see what we do tomorrow. 


PRO BASKETBALL continued 


the Kcntucky-Utah series drew an av- 
erage of 12,085 fans — 700 more per 
game than watched Baltimore and Mil- 
waukee. Part of that disparity can be 
blamed on the smallness of the Bucks' 
arena. Still, the figures do reveal dra- 
matic one-year growth for two of the 
younger league's teams. Last season, 
in Los Angeles, the Stars averaged 1,500 
people a game for the regular season 
and 4,500 for the playoffs. This year 
they were the most successful first-sea- 
son franchise ever, with a 6,246 at- 
tendance average, and their last six 
playoff games in the 12,224-seat Salt 
Palace drew standing-room crowds. 
Kentucky more than doubled its regular- 
season attendance this year, finishing 
with a 7,500 average. 

Another thing the ABA has is six or 
seven extraordinary players who are vir- 
tually unknown to NBA fans. Utah has 
the finest of these hidden talents in 6' 6" 
Forward Willie Wise, who joined the 
Stars as a free agent two years ago after 
graduating from Drake. Wise may be 
the best all-round new forward in the 
pros. At least he will be until next sea- 
son when Kentucky’s Dan lssel switches 
to that position. Even though he has 
the natural qualities of a pro cornerman, 
lssel was forced to play center for the Col- 
onels this year and ended up leading 
the ABA in scoring. The move raises 
an obvious question — who besides the 
Milwaukee Bucks will be able to stop 
the Colonels next year when lssel shifts 
outside to make room for the Alcindor- 
tall Artis Gilmore in the pivot? 

The NBA-ABA merger is much more 
a return of the prodigal than a mar- 
riage between the Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys. All but four of the young league’s 
franchises have either N BA-trained lead- 
ership in the front ofiice or a coach with 
NBA background — or both— and three 
of those four are perhaps the weakest 
ABA operations. Utah and Kentucky, 
both among the league’s best-run organi- 
zations, typify the NBA presence in the 
ABA. Stars’ President Vince Boryla is a 
former player, coach and general manag- 
er of the New York Knickerbockers; 
Sharman not only starred for the Celtics 
but also coached the San Francisco War- 
riors to the NBA playoff finals four sea- 
sons ago; Mike Storen, the Colonels’ 
president, worked in management posi- 
tions with Baltimore and Cincinnati be- 
forejoining the ABA; and Ramsey, after 
his playing career in Boston, turned 


THE NBA IS BEST-AND ALSO WORST 

After watching both leagues throughout the season, Peter Carry ranks 
every team in the NBA anti ABA anti reaches some surprising conclusions 


1 . Milwaukee Bucks 

2. New York Knicks 

3. Baltimore Bullets 

4. Los Angeles Lakers 

5. Chicago Bulls 

6. Phoenix Suns 

7. Philadelphia ’76ers 

8. Detroit Pistons 

9. Utah Stars 

10. Indiana Pacers 

1 1 . Boston Celtics 

12. San Francisco Warriors 

13. Virginia Squires 

14. San Diego Rockets 


15. Seattle SuperSonics 

16. Atlanta Hawks 

17. Kentucky Colonels 

18. Memphis Pros 

19. New York Nets 

20. Cincinnati Royals 

21. Portland Trail Blazers 

22. Florida Floridians 

23. Pittsburgh Condors 

24. Buffalo Braves 

25. Carolina Cougars 

26. Texas Chaparrals 

27. Denver Rockets 

28. Cleveland Cavaliers 


down an offer to coach the Celtics in or- 
der to remain close to his business in- 
terests back home in Madisonville, Ky. 

The day after the leagues agreed to 
pursue the congressional antitrust waiver 
needed to conclude the merger, Storen 
was already looking to the future: “Now 
we have to turn to what is really the 
chief concern of basketball, profession- 
alizing the operations on all levels. If 
our game is going to become as pros- 
perous as everyone seems to think it 
can, we’ll have to begin to meaningfully 
merchandise our product. Both leagues 
are crummy at doing that now.” 

The 18 months of fitful negotiation, 
recrimination and obstinacy preceding 
the merger seemed to prove that if bas- 
ketball is to attain its goals a leadership 
void in the sport must be filled. Unlike 
the pro football merger five years ago, 
the basketball agreement is more a prod- 
uct of erosion than the result of de- 
cisive action of decisive men. In recent 
months some of the most powerful man- 
agement men in both leagues have qui- 
etly acknowledged that neither of the 
present commissioners, the NBA’s Wal- 
ter Kennedy or the ABA’s Jack Dolph, 
is likely to direct the new, combined 
league. 

But such future challenges can be met 
only after — and if — the pro ownership 
successfully deals with its own players. 
The NBA Players Association is well or- 
ganized, and last year it won an injunc- 


tion ordering the leagues to continue to 
compete. Most players agree that their 
goal is not to block the merger, but to 
use it as a negotiating lever to pry some 
concessions from the owners, particu- 
larly in the area of determining for which 
team a man will play. 

To that end the association has come 
on like the UAW preparing for a lit- 
tle one-on-one against General Mo- 
tors. Last week the players announced 
they would stage an ABA-NBA all- 
star game in Houston's Astrodome 
May 28. Their aim, said NBA Players 
Association President Oscar Robertson, 
is to prove that the two leagues can com- 
pete on the basketball floor without 
having an "illegal merger.’’ Management 
immediately screamed foul, contending 
that the players’ contracts prohibit them 
from appearing in exhibitions of this 
sort without written permission. The 
whole affair seems headed for another 
of those contractual brouhahas that 
basketball has indulged in so often dur- 
ing the past several years — but it could 
have a positive aspect if it leads to an 
opening of serious talks between the 
players and owners. 

No matter who wins in those nego- 
tiations. the best fans can hope for is 
an interlcague schedule after two more 
seasons, which leaves Bob Gorrell a long 
time to think over how he will feel the 
first time the Boston Celtics come to 
play in Salt Lake City. 
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harness racing / Lynn Simross 


He gave ’em the Vienna waltz 


Austria's little-known Adolf Ubleis took on famous opponents in the 
world driver championships— and soon had them dancing to his tune 


T hey said it was a fluke — this young 
Austrian fellow coming over here 
to New York's Roosevelt Raceway and 
winning three straight on the opening 
night of harness racing's world driving 
championship. Skunk Billy Haughton 
and Hervc Filion? Adolf Ubleis had to 
be plain lucky. But when he did it again 
four nights later at Saratoga Springs, 
even the grooms, a skeptical lot, be- 
came believers. "Never saw anything like 
it," said one dusty old character in Levi's. 
"This boy is good." 

By the end of the first week of the two- 
week series — a punishing schedule of 34 
races at nine different North American 
tracks — there were no remaining doubt- 
ers. Ubleis had driven in 17 races at 
five tracks and had won nine of them 



to go 263 points ahead of his nearest 
rival, Haughton, and virtually out of 
sight of the other six drivers. When the 
second week ended he had clinched the 
championship and had become the talk 
of the sport. Obleis had proved he could 
win with long shots as well as favorites, 
go to the top or come from behind in 
the stretch for a victory. "He has the 
hands," said one rival. "Natural abil- 
ity," said another. "The horses listen 
to him," said a third. Whether they un- 
derstood him is another matter, since 
he speaks only German and the horses 
he drove — mostly cheap claimers— are 
not familiar with commands auf Deutsch. 

In a brilliant driving exhibition at Sar- 
atoga, Ubleis won with a favorite. Lit- 
tle Love, in the first race, then beat Filion 
by a head and a nose in the next two 
with long shots Disband ($24.20) and 
Joe Rodney ($43.60). With Disband. Ub- 
leis pulled out of fourth place going to 
the quarter pole — early in the race as Eu- 
ropean drivers often do — and took the 
lead on the paddock turn. Filion looked 
as if he would catch him at the top of 
the stretch, but Ubleis jiggled up and 
down and nearly out of the sulky to 
keep his mount a head in front. 

"He's got ability, all right." said a nol- 
so-smiling Haughton. "I think I better 
hire the guy.” He wasn't kidding. Haugh- 
ton said after some reflection; he planned 
to have a little talk with Herr Ubleis. 

Only 33 years old, Ubleis got his pro- 
fessional trainer's license when he was 
16 and now has some 60 trotters in his 
public stable in Baden, south of Vien- 
na. Last year he won 105 races, includ- 
ing the prestigious Austrian Trotting 
Derby, and that’s not bad for a man 
who drives only two or three days a 
week. To qualify for the world cham- 
pionship. Ubleis won the European 
driving title at Recklinghausen, Ger- 
many on April 12. 

Although he won with four trotters 
in the U.S., Ubleis’ biggest success was, 


surprisingly, with pacers. Adolf had nev- 
er sat behind a pacer before (in Europe 
there are none), yet he won six of 19 
paces. His only difficulties came because 
he was not familiar with the pacing gait — 
something he found out when he warmed 
up his first one — and he was not able to 
read a race program properly to eval- 
uate his horses' past performances. After 
the first few days, with the help of Kurt 
Kollross, his interpreter and the racing 
secretary at the two Vienna tracks where 
he drives, he learned that, too. 

"He says he likes the pacers, even 
though they seem to pull more on the 
arms," Kurt said. 

"Yeah, I see that." muttered last year's 
champ, Filion, resplendent in a blue and 
white, wide pinstriped blazer and white 
bell-bottoms. "When I watch how good 
he is doing, all I want to do is be able 
to finish second." Which is quite an ad- 
mission from the most flamboyant driv- 
er in North American racing. 

Something of a showman himself, Ub- 
leis enjoyed the translated accolades, the 
handshakes, the slaps on the back. He 
cheerfully signed autographs and posed 
for photographers. A mischievous, 
crooked smile often wrinkled his face. 
His helmet was off, on, off again, and 
he was quick to wave a hand or flick 
the black and white driving whip he car- 
ried even off the track. Out in the pad- 
dock, after each win, he hopped up and 
down with glee and yelled indistinguish- 
able German somethings to Kollross. 

Sometimes Adolf tried a little English. 
After finishing last with a 14-year-old 
trotter named Gypsy Boy at Rosecroft, 
he cried. "Aha! Gypsy Boy! Gypsy Boy!" 
and gesturing with his hand at his chin 
to indicate a beard, said, "Heist agrand- 
fater." In Detroit, after Kollross had 
told a reporter, "He says to win this 
would be the greatest thing in his life." 
Adolf himself quipped. "Jo. As Cassius 
Clay. Der Grosste!" 

The schedule was hectic — racetracks 
from New York to Washington to Sar- 
atoga to Toronto to Montreal to De- 
troit to Pittsburgh to Vernon to Phil- 
adelphia in 13 days — with planes and 
buses to catch, press conferences to at- 
tend and luggage to keep track of. Ub- 
leis was tired. He didn't get enough sleep. 
The sporadic nature of the duty lunches 
and dinners bothered him. although his 
discovery of Scotch sours relaxed him a 
bit. He was smoking more than his usu- 
al pack a day of HBs, German-made fil- 
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ter cigarettes, and was fast going through 
the 20 packs he had brought with him. 
On the bus trip from Buffalo to To- 
ronto he confessed that he was lonely; he 
wished his wife Herta were there. 

Everyone else — except for Norway's 
Karsten Buer. who was accompanied by 
Alf Moe, his interpreter— brought along 
his wife and /or a gaggle of friends from 
his own country. Buer said that his wife 
thought the trip would be too much for 
her and, besides, she had to stay home 
on their farm near Oslo to care for the 
broodmares. He was happy to have 
come, how'ever, because he had decided, 
at age 58, to retire from driving at the 
end of the year and would never get 
such a chance again. 

Traveling with Jcan-Rcne Gougeon, 
the fortyish Frenchman who looks more 
like a diplomat than a race driver and 
has no intention of retiring from any- 
thing, were his translator and a well- 
known French journalist, Alex Ignatieff, 
amateur driver Didier Van Thcmschc 
and two pretty Parisian girls. Italy's Cen- 
cio Ossani, a smiling, round teddy bear 
of a man, brought his attractive dark- 
haired wife Pia, the daughters of a horse- 
man for whom Ossani trains and Ital- 
ian journalist Rino Icardi. Not a one 
could speak English, so Roosevelt Race- 
way's Frankie Gcnnari rode along to 
interpret. One day Mrs. Ossani arrived 
at her hotel with two mink coats she 
had bought on a shopping binge in Mon- 
treal. Amid a lot of chattering and hand 
waving, Frankie smiled and said, “Mr. 
Ossani says he is glad she only took one 
day to shop.” 

Australia's Gordon Rothacker and 
New Zealand's Peter Wolfenden and 
their families were constant companions, 
strolling the pleasant woods of Saratoga 
and talking about the "ghastly long 
plane flights” which would take them 
home to winter. 

Ubleis was joined by his pretty wife 
in time for Saturday's finale in Phila- 
delphia, where he stalked the paddock 
nervously and fretted that Haughton 
might win a couple and catch him. 
Adolf's worries were brief, though; by 
merely finishing fourth in the first of 
three races the title was his. 

Afterward, he said, "There is a song 
in Vienna that goes, ‘To sit behind a 
horse is possible for any man. But to real- 
ly drive a horse, that is possible only 
for a man from Vienna.' ” That's some 
waltz, Adolf. end 
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Yesterday 


The legendary Tony and its great sea-run trout help a man 
turn childhood's dream into reality by CLIVE GAMMON 
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RivCr Towy continued 


T he three of them were already set- 
tled in the drawing room when 
Peter Williams and I arrived, sil- 
ting deep in the old chintz-covered chairs, 
whiskey glasses in their hands: Bertram 
Couch. Howard Gabe, John Mercer. The 
room had a faint, acrid, medicinal scent 
of old people: none of the furniture could 
have been bought after 1930. 

I knew Mercer, the lawyer, well. We 
had met on the riverbank a dozen times, 
and now he got up to make the in- 
troductions. Momentarily I held two 
cold hands, brown-mottled, the veins 
standing high. “Give Mr. Gammon a 
drink," Bertram Couch said from the 


chair from which he hardly ever rose. 
Mercer poured whiskey from a Water- 
ford decanter. I took the glass and stood 
there tongue-tied, as nervous as a girl 
at her first formal dance. 

Gabe told me to take a scat. He was 
very tall and bent, a surgeon now re- 
tired for nearly 20 years. "I hope you 
won't be bored with our little meeting. 
Just details to be settled before the sea- 
son starts. You know the river, of 
course.” 

He knew well how unlikely it was that 
I felt bored, even though Mercer was 
now standing and reading out details of 
the tax assessment of the fishery, 1969- 
70, in the kind of impersonal voice he 
used in the courtroom prosecuting some- 
body for a driving offense. And the old 


man knew, assuredly, what the river 
meant to me. 

The River Towy, as a geography text- 
book might say, rises high in the moun- 
tains of mid-Wales, by Carreg-y-ast, and 
flows 60 miles through Cardiganshire 
and Carmarthenshire to the sea at Llan- 
stephan. It is not a big river. At the w id- 
est part it is possible, if you are a strong 
caster, to lose an expensive salmon lure 
by dropping it into the trees that over- 
hang the far bank. Its salmon are nei- 
ther as big nor as plentiful as those of 
its neighbor the Wye, though a very big 
fish was caught on the Towy once, the 
biggest fish ever to come from a river in 


Britain. A man was trying for salmon 
at Felinfach when he came on it strand- 
ed on a gravel bank. He threw down 
his rod and ran to the Greyhound Inn 
where they laughed at him over their 
pints until his babbling finally convinced 
them and they went out to look. What 
they saw sent them back for a big farm 
horse, rope and tackle. They hauled it 
out in the end. It was a sturgeon, 365 
pounds. That was in 1935. Being a roy- 
al fish, it was sent up to London to 
King George V. who presumably ac- 
knowledged it, but his message is not re- 
corded locally. 

Other strange things have happened, 
too. Up river from where the sturgeon 
was caught, under the shadow of Ba- 
nau Sir Gaer, the cliff has been cut and 


riven by storms into screes and deep gul- 
lies: and in a hollow of the mountainside 
there is a black, glacial lake called Llyn 
y Fan Fach. A man named Rhiwallon, 
from Blacnsawdde in the parish of Lland- 
dcusant. was herding cattle on the shore 
one evening when a fairy woman came 
out of the water. As a man he was en- 
tranced by her beauty and, as a Towy 
Valley farmer, by the black fairy cattle 
that followed her. He offered her some 
of his hard-baked oaten bread, which 
she refused. He courted her next eve- 
ning with a soft white loaf that melted 
her heart, so she married him. warning 
him, though, that if he struck her three 
times without cause she would return 
to the lake forever. They settled down 
in Esgair Laethdy farm and she bore 
him seven sons, but inevitably the three 
undeserved blows were struck and she 
disappeared again into Llyn y Fan Fach 
taking the cattle with her. She relented 
to some extent, though, returning to in- 
struct her sons in the art of medicine, be- 
fore vanishing again. 

So they became the Seven Physicians 
of Myddfai, the most skilled in the whole 
of Wales at that lime, which was the 
12th century. But it was only in 1880 
that the last Towy Valley doctor claim- 
ing direct descent died, and only in the 
last 20 years has the local custom of 
climbing up to the Llyn on the first Sun- 
day in August to sec if the fairy would 
reappear died out. 

The physicians of Myddfai may just 
be a folktale, but Twm Sion Catti was 
real enough, and he lived in a cave high 
up in the steep valley above Randirmwyn 
where the Towy, which is here no more 
than a mountain torrent, cascades 
through ferns and red-berried mountain 
ash from one white-capped, swirling, 
bathroom-sized pool to the next. Twm, 
though he never gained the same sort 
of international fame as Robin Hood, 
did the same class of work, only sin- 
glchandcd. He robbed the rich sheep 
farmers to feed the poor, made a hobby 
of escaping from jails and sheriffs and 
happily crowned his career by carrying 
off the heiress of Ystradffin (Ystrad is 
still there — the walls are five feet thick 
and you could hold a dance in the kitch- 
en). He ended as a model of respect- 
ability, Thomas Jones, Esq., justice of 
the peace, of Fountain Gate, Brecon- 
shire. That was in the 17th century. 
His cave is still there, though hard to 
find in summer when the oak trees. 
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River Towy continued 

among the white rock outcrops, are in 
full leaf. 

The salmon spawn here in midwinter, 
running in from the sea from May on. 
Once we used to feel cheated that we 
had no spring run, but not any longer. 
It’s the spring rivers that have been hard- 
est hit by the Danish high-seas netting. 
The Towy still goes on producing its 
modest 1 .000 or so rod-caught fish a sea- 
son. The average size is modest also: 
about 10 or 1 1 pounds. The native brown 
trout aren’t much to boast of, either. 
It’s true you can catch dozens in a day 
but a half-pounder is a good fish and any- 
thing over a pound is a big event. It 
isn’t hard to find the reason. The Towy 
runs out of high moorland, impover- 
ished, thin in nourishment Very little 
weed grows in it. Turn one of its pol- 
ished stones and there is nothing like 
the rich, crawling life that you get un- 
der stones in more fertile rivers. There 
is little fly life either, just odd, sparse 
hatches of olive flies that seem to sur- 
prise the trout so much that they rise to 
them only spasmodically. Hardly any- 
body bothers to fish for trout on the 
Towy unless he wants a few for the break- 
fast pan. 

Fortunately, these are not the only 
trout that the Towy offers. Somewhere 
at the misty beginnings of the river, when 
the glaciers retreated north, some of them 
rejected the bare-bones existence that the 
river offered and migrated downstream 
to the sea. They fed richly on sand eel, 
young herring and sprat and when they 
ran back into the river in the summer 
floods to spawn they were so utterly 
changed that until well into this cen- 
tury they were regarded as a different 
species. In the Towy and the other Welsh 
rivers, anglers called them sewin. They 
went by the name of white trout in Ire- 
land, peal in Devon and Cornwall, fin- 
nock and herling in Scotland, morts in 
the North of England. When they ran 
back from the sea they were brilliant sil- 
ver, pink-fleshed, wild to hit any lure 
that swung in front of their noses — for 
the first 24 hours or so, until the color 
of the flood which had brought them up- 
stream faded from the water, when they 
became the shyest fish imaginable, mov- 
ing only at night. Sea-run brown trout, 
from first-year babies that dropped down 
to the sea in May and returned in Sep- 
tember, a pound in weight, to great 
heavy-shouldered fish that have spawned 
eight or nine times and grown to 20 
continued 
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outh, England to Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

To navigate, I used my hand 
calibrated. Royal Navy sextant and 

my four-year-old Accutron watch. 
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River Towy 


pounds and more. And according to 
some, because of its long, winding es- 
tuary. and according to others, on ac- 
count of its utter barrenness, the Towy 
and its tributary Cothi have arguably 
the finest run of sea trout in Britain. 

In the smoky, old man's room where 
we sat, I now thought of the first time I 
saw the river after a long, wartime jour- 
ney in an old double-decker bus that 
had wheezed up from the city through 
black little coal-mining towns, through 
picturesque villages named after their 
chapels, until the country turned green 
and the hills got higher. I was 
with this other desperate 12- 
year-old, Randall Rees Evans, 
we had a big can of worms 
and we reckoned we were in 
for the fishing of our lives. As 
anglers, Evans and I had come 
a long way together: we'd 
caught mullet from the docks, 
perch and eels from a filled-in 
quarry. They locked the park 
gates at dusk, so we climbed 
the railings in the wartime 
blackout and hammered hell 
out of the carp in the orna- 
mental lake. Lately, though, we 
had begun to encounter diffi- 
culties. That spring, as an af- 
terthought to flattening the cen- 
ter of the city, the Luftwaffe 
had dropped a stick of bombs 
into the park lake. One of them 
didn't explode so the lake had 
to be drained. Then one day 
we went down to the docks and, 
instead of the policeman who knew us, 
there was a soldier with an automatic 
pistol who wasn't letting anybody 
through. 

There was one advantage to the war, 
though. It cleared away a lot of the com- 
petition, so that when our close-range 
fishing was made impossible and we ex- 
plored farther afield on our bicycles, we 
found that the little trout brooks a few 
miles past the outer suburbs had been 
lying fallow for a couple of years. The 
young men were all away, the old ones 
couldn't get gas for their cars. The brooks 
were overgrown with nettles and bram- 
bles but we squirmed through; our worm 
technique became deadly and we al- 
ways rode home with hanks of little gold- 
cn-bellicd trout tied to the handle- 
bars. Naturally, in the end that wasn't 
enough for us. The trout were small, 
greedy and easy. We started to look 


around for something a little better. 

Rees Evans found it one afternoon 
when poor old Soapy Davies was try- 
ing to tell us about Ohm's Law or some 
such in physics. They'd brought him 
back from happy retirement to teach 
us. because of the manpower shortage, 
and he couldn’t break the habit of spend- 
ing lunchtime sipping the Mountain 
Dew. Soapy didn’t mind what happened 
in the afternoons as long as they passed 
swiftly. Evans, considerately, was enjoy- 
ing his reading, unlike his usual prac- 
tice of flicking inky spitballs into my 


back. Then he gave me a shove. “Lis- 
ten to this," he said. 

Evans had got hold of an old copy of 
Where to Fish , a guide published by The 
Field , where it noted, “The Towy: salm- 
on, trout, sewin. Mostly preserved." It 
convinced him: “Only mostly pre- 
served," he said. “We can get a bus to 
Llandilo. My auntie goes up there to 
get black-market butter." Evans was 
short, dark and intense, and his glasses 
were mended with adhesive plaster. 

“I haven’t got any money," I said. 
“What’s a sewin?” 

“I've got birthday money," said Ev- 
ans. “You can pay me back. A sewin." 
he said, inventing wildly, “is a young 
salmon.” 

So for the first time in our lives we 
saw a real river, the legendary Towy, 
crashing white past the old gray but- 
tresses of Llandilo Bridge into a deep 


rocky pool then sliding out into a broad 
and shining glide shadowed green with 
oaks. 

“Is it all right to fish here?" I asked 
Evans. There was a little pink-washed 
farmhouse almost under the bridge. 

“We'll ask." Evans said. 

We knocked on the front door for a 
while but no one answered, so we went 
through the yard to the back. The kitch- 
en door was open and a goose walked 
out. I hammered on the window. There 
was a shriek, footsteps and a woman 
came out. She had a pan of boiled-over 
milk in one hand, and a baby 
on the other arm was hanging 
onto her hair. It had jam all 
over its face. 

“Can we fish here please?" 
I asked politely. 

"You can do what the hell 
you like.” she screeched, slam- 
ming the door. 

"There you are,” said Evans. 
“Permission sometimes obtain- 
able from farmers, just like it 
says in the book." 

On our bank, pastureland 
ran down to the water, and 
black-and-white Holstein-Frie- 
sians were grazing. The river 
was bigger and more baffling 
than anything we had seen be- 
fore. but we put our rods to- 
gether, lied on hooks and im- 
paled our normal worm baits. 
They plopped into the pool a 
few yards out and we sat on 
the grass to await the miracle. 
Nothing happened for a while. We un- 
wrapped our sandwiches and chewed 
silently. “We'll have one in a minute.” 
said Evans confidently. 

“Oh, w/V/you!” roared a terrible voice 
behind us. 

I choked uncontrollably on my cheese. 
I could only turn round very slowly. 
Evans, white, put up his hands protec- 
tively to his glasses. A huge, ugly man 
with a red face and a stick in his hand 
towered over us. 

“And who are yew?” this ogre roared 
again. 

“Randall Rees Evans." my friend 
whispered. I still couldn't speak. 

"Get out of it! Get out before I change 
my mind!" 

Scrabbling desperately for our bits and 
pieces, we ran like hell across 200 yards 
of meadow, over the gate and onto the 
main road. A small, wiry man was 
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Those conveniences are a comfort to you. But some are a 
hardship for your engine. They make it work hotter. Air conditioning, 
automatic transmission, power steering all raise theengine temperature. 

With all that extra engine heat, you need Quaker State 
Motor Oil. It's refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil, the oil with the world's highest natural resistance to temperature 
changes. Quaker State is fortified to guard against 
harmful deposits caused by heat. It's the best protection 
you can give an engine that has a lot of jobs to do. 

Ask for Quaker State. Peace of mind by the quart. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 




River Tow y continued 


Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut by Faberge. 


leaning on the parapet of the bridge. 

‘"Friends of the Earl of Cawdor, are 
you?" he asked us pleasantly. We said 
we were not. 

"I thought I‘d ask." he said, “be- 
cause you've just been fishing his water. 
I suppose you've got licenses to fish, 
have you?" 

“No." said Evans jauntily, recovering 
now. "but we're not fishing his water 
now, are we?" 

"Ah." said the wiry little man, still 
pleasant. "I see you're a bit confused. 
The gentleman you met just now is the 
keeper. He looks after permission to fish. 
And I." he said, raising his voice to a 
sharp bark, "am the River Board Bai- 
liff. I look after licenses and that is a dif- 
ferent thing aftogether. Come afong with 
me." 

We followed him. Where to? The po- 
lice station? Jail? Thank God. no. He 
was turning into a fishing tackle shop. 
“These young gentlemen." he told the 
man behind the counter, "require fish- 
ing licenses." 

He stood behind us while Evans got 
the rest of his birthday money out. 
“That's better,” he said. “Even the Earl 
has to have one of those. Now listen to 
me. It's a bit early in the year for the 
sewin. Come up again in June, but leave 
the Earl's water alone. Get a day ticket 
from the Uandilo club." 

We didn’t go back to the Towy to- 
gether, though, and Randall Rees Evans 
was never as keen on fishing again. He 
ended up as an industrial chemist for 
an oil company. I lost touch with the 
Towy also. I went off to college, then 
to the Air Force, then to a teaching job 
in the industrial North of England. When 
I came back to Wales it was to the west- 
ern corner, where I fished the Atlantic 
beaches for bass and the lakes for pike. 
It wasn't until I960 that I returned to 
Swansea again and began to think once 
more of the Towy. 

By that time fishing was even harder 
to get than it was in my school days. 
Even the tidal water around Carmarthen 
Town had been taken over by a club, fea- 
tureless, deep, slow-flowing water with 
no character. But at least you could join 
the club, and I did. 1 spent hours on 
the high muddy banks working a big, 
shiny spoon through the turbid water 
in the hype that a salmon on its way up- 
stream— fish never rested in the tidal 
stretch — would see it in passing and grab 
it. In that first season only two did, 
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which was not surprising. When the 
salmon were running you had to be there 
at dawn to get a good stance. By mid- 
day the bank was crowded: it was even 
difficult to park near the river. The sew- 
in were still more problematic. They has- 
tened through that grubby water even 
swifter than the salmon. 

It was a somewhat crazy situation, be- 
cause by this time my life had taken a 
new turn. I still taught, but now I was 
lecturing in the Faculty of Education at 
Swansea instead of at the equivalent of 
high school. 1 had a great deal more 
free time and. almost imperceptibly, 
from writing odd pieces for angling mag- 
azines, I found myself running the fish- 
ing column in the London Daily Ex- 
press. This brought with it the chance 
of occasional, magnificent fishing trips 
to places I'd never hoped to reach be- 
fore — the Scottish Dee, the Irish Black- 
water. the Norwegian Driva. And all 
the time the Towy was flowing through 
green Carmarthenshire 30 miles away 
and I could never lay my hands on it. 
not on the real Towy. Until, that is, I 
met Peter Williams. 

It wasn't on any kind of joyful oc- 
casion. I went to Williams because I'd 
heard he was a good lawyer. I'd been 
involved in changing houses and it 
seemed to me that the legal charges 
and fees had been somewhat exag- 
gerated. Williams looked at them and 
snorted like a small war-horse. In the 
end he saved me S500 and put in his 
own bill for S10: a man I instantly 
warmed to, though I would never have 
suspected him to be a fisherman. That 
didn't emerge until a month or two 
later, when we met again at a dull 
party. I was just back from the Dee, 
or somewhere, and I must have men- 
tioned it to him because he said. "If 
you ever fancy a day of some fishing 
on the Towy. please give me a ring." 

And that was how I first saw the Dol- 
garreg water, as a guest of Peter Wil- 
liams. Our routine was always the same. 
We'd fix a day and Williams would say 
he couldn't conceivably leave the office 
before 5:30. At lunchtime, though, he'd 
ring and tell me he'd canceled appoint- 
ments from 4:30 on. I'd get to his office 
to find him dancing about like a gnome, 
half-changed in pinstriped pants and a 
hoary old tweed coat with flics in the 
lapel while his ancient, motherly sec- 
retary clucked distractedly. The home- 
going traffic would be thick by the time 



we got out. and often I reared that Pe- 
ter would finally blow himself to pieces 
as he kept up a steady stream of chok- 
ing. hissing vituperation at the drivers 
of all the cars that had placed them- 
selves between himself and Dolgarreg. 
By the time we got there he needed all 
the gentle therapy that Dolgarreg could 
bring. 

Dolgarreg would heal the soul of any- 
body. At the top of the fishing the Towy 
comes scattered in a million points of 
light over a broad ford, then cuts into 
the hillside under a stand of dark green 
pines running very deep on the far side. 
This is uninventively called the Top Pool. 
200 yards of holding water for salmon 
and big sewin. The last red kites in Brit- 
ain, big. fork-tailed birds of prey, soar 
over the Top Pool sometimes. There are 
fewer than a dozen pairs left, and they 
breed higher up in the valley, above 
Randirmwyn. Then the river flows 
broad and shallow again to the next 
pool, which is Island Cottage, a great, 
black, scoured-out frothing pot that 
slowly disciplines itself into a last run. 
Island Cottage nearly always holds salm- 
on, but they are impossible to approach 
with fly or spinner because the currents 
arc too contrary, making any lure move 
unnaturally. For that reason this is the 
only pool where fishing with a great 
bunch of lobworms is permitted. 

After Island Cottage, the Flat, a quar- 
ter mile of smooth water, consistently 
four or five feet deep, a clear white peb- 
ble beach on one side, tall, overshad- 
owing oaks on the other. When the river 
runs low in the summer, this is where 
the sewin lie, great shoals of them that 
turn your heart over when you climb 
one of the trees and look down with Po- 
laroids. The Flat is for night fishing, 
when the sewin come out from the shad- 
ow of the oaks. It is never touched in 
the daytime. 

The Groynes comes next, where the 
River Board has put in a series of stone 
piers to stop the Towy cutting into the 
pastures to the north. They have formed 
a deep, barc-bankcd. sulky pool that 
holds fish that very, very seldom take— 
a dark, unresponsive, mysterious place. 
But in the Sticks the river comes to life 
again. Once the Towy undercut a small 
wood here, and the stumps and boughs 
still jut out of the water, creating swirls, 
eddies and deep places. The limber could 
be hauled out easily enough, but there 
is no intention of doing this. Sew in love 


the shelter and they stay in the Sticks 
as long as they can. The pool is nearly 
always well stocked. 

Below the Sticks, Dolgarrcg's finest 
salmon pool. Glantowy. Below that 
the Run and. invention (lagging again, 
the Bottom Pool and the Bottom Sticks 
until the Dulais Brook runs in and 
that is the end of the fishing. Two 
milc6 of it altogether, the fishing rights 
that Peter Williams in partnership with 
Gabe, Couch and Mercer had bought 
piece by piece from the valley farmers 
soon after the war before values went 
mad. Fifteen thousand dollars it had 
cost them then. In 1969 the Manordeilo 
fishery, with a mile and a half of fish- 
ing below Dolgarreg. went to auction. 
It fetched S72.000. 

It is perhaps arguable w hether any fish- 
ing can be worth this much, arguable 
too whether any four men should have 
the sole right to the fish that run up 
from the sea into a stretch of water. I 
have no answer to this, only that in the 
case of Dolgarreg there is no grudging 
of fishing permission to the farmers 
whose land adjoins the river and to good 
and responsible local anglers. As to the 
value, I think of the first evening I fished 
it alone. 

It was early in May. and three days 
before, a gale of wind had come roar- 
ing in from the southwest and with it 
great bruised clouds that lashed rain 
on the mountains for more than 48 
hours. The Towy spilled over its banks 
in a brown flood, carrying boughs 
and drowned sheep to the sea, and 
even when I got there, a full day after 
the rain had stopped, it was still too 
thick to fish. I stowed my tackle un- 
der a bush, walked upstream to see if 
the storm had done any damage to 
the banks and met Derek Jones, who 
works at the little railroad halt half a 
mile from the river: one of the local 
men who had a permit to fish. He 
said. "Don't go home. The river's be- 
ginning to clear up at Llandovery." 
That was five miles upstream. The clear- 
ance would reach Dolgarreg in less 
than half an hour. This was going to 
be spin-fishing water of course. The 
river would still be loo heavy and col- 
ored for fly. 

I walked back to the Glantowy pool, 
rigged my tackle and tied on a No. 5 
Mepps spinner, the biggest they make, 
the kind of lure that would send every 
sewin in the river scuttling for shelter in 
continued 
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River Towy continued 

normal conditions. I stuck a twig in the 
bank at water level and watched the 
river retreat away from it by millimeters. 
I tried an experimental cast. It was pos- 
sible to see the flash a foot or so under 
water. It was worth making a start. 

The cliche on these occasions is, the 
fish could be lying anywhere. This I knew 
to be wrong. They would be out of the 
very fast water and they wouldn't be in 
the slacks, either. They'd be holding po- 
sition in the smooth flats just below the 
pools. It isn't often in fishing that a the- 
ory is proved dramatically correct in sec- 
onds. as this one was. I flicked the spin- 
ner to the edge of the heavy water, letting 
it be carried around into the glide. There 
was no need to wind. It throbbed for a 
second or two; then the rod was vio- 
lently wrenched down. 

People make a lot of fuss about tell- 
ing the difference between a salmon and 
a big sea trout. They go on about scale 
counts and imaginary lines drawn from 
the eye to the jaw; but in fact you know 
what you have got hold of the minute 
you've hit the fish. A sal mon is very 
slow to be frightened. Sometimes it will 
keep you waiting a full half minute be- 
fore it decides to move at all, and in 
the early stages of the fight it will sim- 
ply proceed slowly and majestically in 
the direction it fancies, leading you like 
a pet poodle. Later it will go mad, but 
not at the beginning. A sewin, however, 
knows what the trouble is instantly and 
takes to the air. 

As this one did now, in a series of 
wide, hysterical leaps that took it across 
and downstream until it was 50 yards 
from me and still jumping. Nobody can 
ever claim to be in control of a sea 
trout, even a two-pounder, in the first 
minute ot the fight. 1 started to run down- 
stream to shorten the line, but the fish 
changed its mind and ran toward me. I 
was trembling. This was a huge sea trout, 
more than 20 pounds. It came straight 
at me as I wildly reeled to keep in touch, 
it saw me, leapt high and made off dow n- 
stream again. 

And then the drag of my lovely ex- 
pensive Italian reel jammed solid. In- 
credibly, it didn’t occur to me to knock 
off the antireverse check and try to play 
it on the reel handle. All I could think 
of doing was to follow the fish and I 
was waist high in the water and nearly 
swept away before the line snapped. The 
sewin jumped once more, to imprint its 
size on my mind. 
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I sat down trembling on the bank 
and looked at the reel. The trouble 
was in the spool. There was another 
one in my bag but it was loaded with four- 
pound-test line only, which was going 
to make me heavily outgunned with 
the river coming down big and this 
class of sewin about. But there was noth- 
ing else to do, with maybe an hour of 
light left. 

I rigged my gear again and cast — in 
the same place. Immediately another 
textbook sewin take, the fish high in 
the air, cartwheeling away. It was noth- 
ing like as big, though — about seven or 
eight pounds — and in the end, in 10 min- 
utes maybe, I had it damped down and 
just taking off line in angry buzzes each 
time I brought it within net range. Then 
I had it lolling on its side, looking a 
dull amber in the colored water, though 
it would be ingot-bright silver when I 
got it out. 

I didn't get it out. The Mepps spin- 
ners I'd brought were a new type, made 
with, the makers said, instantly detach- 
able treble hooks for swift replacement. 
This one detached instantly right enough, 
staying in the fish while the spinner 
flipped back to me. The spring clip ar- 
rangement had been activated by the in- 
cessant leaping of the fish, which I now 
watched sinking, exhausted, back into 
the depths of Glantowy. 

I felt sick. I didn't want to fish any- 
more and I started to walk back to where 
I'd left my car. But almost at once I 
saw Derek Jones a couple of fields off 
making his way up to the Glantowy. 
The Territorial Imperative is what zo- 
ologists call what I felt then. I went 
back to what I reckoned was my patch, 
put on an old-fashioned, undetachablc 
hooked Mepps and cast again. And again 
I was in. 

Heaven knows how I landed that fish. 

I did everything wrong, let him have 
too much slack, tried to bully him into 
the net, but I couldn't lose this one, 
which was just as well, since I think I'd 
have gone straight into coma if I had. 
Derek came up and we weighed him. 
Twelve pounds 10 ounces and fresh from 
the sea. 

It was rarely that I fished the Towy 
alone, though. The syndicate rule is that 
guests have to be accompanied by a mem- 
ber, except in an emergency. Peter fixed 
as many emergencies as he could, but 
there was a limit, and there were days 
of superb conditions when he was ma- 


rooned in the courtroom without a hope 
of escape. 

This meant that mostly we practiced 
the other kind of Towy sea-trout fish- 
ing — the night fishing in summer when 
the river was dead low and the shoals 
of sewin cowered in shelter through 
the day. not moving until darkness 
fell. We had a rule for those nights. 
At dusk the big sewin would start to 
be restless; then, sitting silently in the 
cover of the trees, you would hear a re- 
verberating crash, as if a boy had 
tossed a brick into the water. It was es- 
sential to do nothing at this stage. 
Not until the third fish had moved 
was it permissible to wade slowly and 
silently into the water, false-cast to 
get line out and then work down to- 
ward the fish as the thick, warm, mid- 
summer night closed in. 

On one memorable night in mid-Sep- 
tember 1969 I was wading the Flat 
below Island Cottage. The sewin were 
moody and there was the beginning 
of autumn chill in the air, but a five- 
pounder had sucked in my Dai Ben, 
the small, black-hackled, gray-wool- 
bodied fly that is the most deadly 
sewin fly used on the Towy, and it 
now gave a pleasant weight to the 
bag that hung over my shoulder. I 
didn't think I w-ould get another to 
go with him, though. The chill had 
set up the beginning of a white mist 
on the river. Once that spread over 
the water, it would be pointless to 
fish on. I kept casting fruitlessly until 
I saw a pinpoint of light wavering 
down from the Top Pool. Peter on 
his way back. I waded out to meet 
him, my nailed boots scrunching on 
the pebbles. 

He'd had one take and missed it. Not 
worth fishing on, he said. We took the 
rods down in the torchlight. I poured 
coffee and stiffened it up, as was our cus- 
tom, with whiskey from a little saddle 
flask. 

“I was talking to old Bert Couch to- 
day," Peter said. “He's not well. He'll 
never come up the river again." Not 
once had I seen him there myself, I told 
Peter, not in five years. 

'•He wouldn't admit it until now. Did 
I ever tell you he took 17 sewin in one 
day from this water? In 1950, that was. 
Not one under six pounds." 

We sat silently for a while as the moon 
started to slide out over the oaks. 

"I was thinking," Peter said, “that 
continued 
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RCA and IBM prices 
are pretty close, 

but RCAs policies 
can save you a bundle. 


The 360/30. 40 or 50 user 
thinking about a 370 should look 
before he leaps. 

RCA has a compatible com- 
puter to do the same work, and 
maybe more, for a lot less money. 

Let’s take a specific 
example. A typical RCA 6 vs. 
a comparable 370/145. 

IBM’s quoted price is the 
same as ours- $28,800 a month. 
But RCA’s unique policies may 
save you more than $86,000 a 
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Our exclusive Equity Contract 
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RCA’s Flexible Accrued 
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months you own the computer. 

On these terms, RCA 6 is 
more than $51,000 a year less 


than the 370 145. But that's 
not all. 

IBM’s quoted price is unbundled. 
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Nobody knows exactly how 
much unbundling costs, and it 
varies case by case. But it’s esti- 
mated to add as much as 10% 
to costs. 

Buying our services bundled, 
in the case of the RCA 6 out 
lined above, could save you 
$2,880 a month, or $34,000 
a year. 
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makes switching easy. 

So easy, in fact, we’ll contract 
to do it for most 360/30, 40 and 
50 DOS users and guarantee 
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protect both parties. 

Being easy to switch to 
makes us a logical alternative to 
IBM. Giving you things like 
terms that take the prices down 
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puter before you leap. If you do, 
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54 of baseball’s greatest stars! 


Please send me the posters I've checked on 
the right at $1.50 each or at your special 
otter ot 4 tor $5.00 (and $1.25 for each ad- 
ditional poster). 1 have indicated how many 
of each 1 want. 

1 enclose $ for posters 

□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 

50: lor postage and handling. Please allow 

3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

Sports Illustrated 
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Norristown, Pa. 19404 

name (please print) 

NAME AMT. NAME AMT. NAME AMT.j 

INI HANK AARON. Atlanta 


6N6 TOMMY AGEE, New York 


2A6 R. PETROCELLI, Boston 

1N4 PHIL NIEKRO, Atlanta 


7N3 CHRIS SHORT. Phil. 


3A1 JIM FREGOSI. California 

2N1 RON SANTO. Chicago 


8N1 R08ERT0 CLEMENTE, Pitts. 


4A2 TOMMY JOHN, Chicago 

2N2 ERNIE BANKS. Chicago 


8N2 BILL MAZEROSKI, Pitts. 


5A3 SAM McDOWEU. Cleveland 

2N3 BILLY WILLIAMS. Chicago 


8N3 GENE ALLEY. Pittsburgh 


6A1 H. KILLEBREW, Minn. 

2N5 F. JENKINS. Chicago 


9N2 WILLIE MAYS, S. F. 


7A2 CESAR TOVAR, Minn. 

3N1 PETE ROSE. Cincinnati 


9N3 WILLIE McCOVEY, S. F. 


7A3 TONY OLIVA. Minn. 

3N4 JOHN BENCH. Cincinnati 


9N4 JUAN MARICHAL. S. F. 


7A4 ROD CAREW. Minn. 

3N5 TONY PEREZ. Cincinnati 


9N5 BOBBY BONOS. S. F. 


8A2 M. STOTTLEMYRE, N. Y. 

4N3 JIM WYNN, Houston 


10N3 BOB GIBSON. St. Louis 


8A3 BOBBY MURCER, N. Y. 

5N3 WILLIE DAVIS. Los Angeles 


10N4 LOU BROCK. St. Louis 


8A3 ROY WHITE, New York 

5N4 WES PARKER. Los Angeles 


1A1 B. ROBINSON. Balt. 


9A1 RICK MONDAY, Oakland 

5N5 BILL SINGER, Los Angeles 


1A2 F. ROBINSON. Balt. 


9A2 CAMPY CAMPANERIS, Oak. j 

address 

6N1 TOM SEAVER, New York 


1A3 MIKE CUELLAR. Balt. 


9A3 REGGIE JACKSON. Oak. 

city 

6N3 B. HARRELSON. New York 


1A4 BOOG POWELL. Balt. 


9A4 JIM ODOM, Oakland 

6N4 JERRY KOOSMAN. New York 


2A1 CARL YASTRZEMSKI, Boston 


10A2 FRANK HOWARD, Wash. 
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6N5 CLEON JONES. New York 



2A4 REGGIE SMITH. Boston 



10A3 MIKE EPSTEIN. Wash. 
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you might like to take his place.” 
'•| couldn't begin to afford it," I said. 
“Ah, well, there's ways and means,” 
he said vaguely. We talked of other 
things on the way home. The subject 
was not raised again until the spring 
of last year. Then he called me. Per- 
haps I’d be interested to come to a lit- 
tle meeting of the syndicate, just the 
prescason meeting. It was possible that 
we might be able to come to a more per- 
manent arrangement for my fishing 
than I'd enjoyed in the past. He was 
being unaccustomedly formal and law- 
yerlike. I could tell he had the same 
scheme in his mind as that autumn 
night on the river but I still couldn't 
afford it. The Dolgarreg fishing must 
now be worth getting on for S25.000 
a share. And not long since, I had de- 
cided to resign my lectureship to write 
full-time. But it was a terrifying temp- 
tation, to borrow it. raise it somehow, 
get a mortgage. And if they offered it 
to me and I refused, how could I go 
on being a guest? 

So there I was, in the old man's house, 
the whiskey glass still half full in my 
hand, wondering what was coming next. 

Mercer had finished with the tax bit: 
he was going on about the days for giv- 
ing the locals fishing permits. Then, ex- 
traordinarily, he was saying, "And which 
day of the week are you least likely to 
come up, Clive?" 

I could only look at him. 

"If you’re coming in next season, we'd 
like to know that — you don't want to 
come up and find all the local boys on 
the river." 

Mercifully, Peter intervened. "Bert 
can't go on fishing," he said, "but he 
doesn't want it to go to a stranger, some- 
body none of us know." 

"I don't know that I can. ..." I start- 
ed to say. 

"He wants you to come in at the price 
he paid in 1948. Let's say S3. 500." 

The old man was sitting there, smil- 
ing and nodding. I still couldn't afford 
it. 

"Yes," 1 said, "yes, that's marvelous." 
My mind was working on two levels. 
Exultation on one, rapid calculation 
on the other. There was about that 
much to come if I drew out what I'd 
paid into the pension fund when I 
was a teacher. . . . 

"That's marvelous," I said again. 
And to hell with the Earl of Cawdor, 

I thought. ENO 
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— Popularprice 

Also available in New large-size container. 


How did this duffer get to be Easy. Someone framed him ... by 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR? slipping his picture into this colorful SI 
Sportsman of the Year picture frame. 

Why not frame your favorite Sports- 
f man? Or let him see himself in a mirror 
1 facsimile of the SPORTSMAN OF THE 

I e YEAR cover. Both frame and mirror are full 

I I Sl-size with a handsome border of bright 
i 2 orange, yellow and navy. 


Sports Illustrated 


I For your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Sports- 
5 man of the Year picture frame(s) and/or 
mirror(s) at $6 each, mail check or money 
order to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED MIRRORS AND FRAMES 

P.O. Box 300. Cooper Station. New York, N.Y. 10003 


jf Without effort, without fuss, and without 'S. 

F corkscrew our removes the most stub- 

! born and firmly seated cork in seconds! It uses safe 
air pressure (two strokes on the piston does the job). 

There is nothing to replace and no C0 2 to spoil the taste of your 
precious Lafite Rothschild. Our catalog lists at $4.95. But, if 

you are a devil-may-care type, and used to making lightning decisions, you 
may have this delightful gadget FOR JUST $2 (limited time only). How? 
Just send us your check for $2 (or two $1 bills if you prefer) and we’ll rush 
it to you. But that isn’t all: In addition we’ll send you our FABULOUS NEW 
CATALOG (Many call it ’’America’s Greatest Wishbook"). And. finally, we’ll 
send you A $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. Impress your friends with r\j*t . Send 
your $2 today, before we withdraw this crazy offer. Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

□ Please send me , etc., forthwith. My $2 are enclosed. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


582 Washington St.. San Francisco. Ca. 94111 




THE MID SIZE FORDS. SMART 

AND ALREADY 





STYLE, SMART PRICE. 
A MILLION STRONG. 


In just three years, more than a 
million Americans have bought 
the mid-size Fords. And paid a lot 
less for them than you'd expect. 

Torino is for people— all kinds 
of people, from si ngles to young- 
marrieds to not-so-young mar- 
rieds— who want a car that’s not 
too big, not too small. Torino’s 
right in the middle. Right 
between the big Ford LTD and 
the compact Maverick. 

Torino families are four-door, 



two-door, SportsRoof and sta- 
tion wagon families. 

And Torino itself isa family. 

A handsome family of 14 lean, 
sleek cars that handle and park 
like the small ones, butgive 
you plenty of room for six. 

Whatever Torino model you 
like, you’ll find it’s the right size, 
the right style, the right price. 
That’s why we've already sold 
more than a million mid-size 
Fords. 

See your Ford Dealer about a 
Torino. 

Better idea for safety; buckle up 



It’s a lot easier to do push-ups 
when you’re 25. 


It’s easier to get life insurance, too. 


Another nice thing, it's easier to pay for 
because, as a young man, your premium is lower. 

And best of all, when you start young you 
get more years of satisfaction know- 
ing you are providing financial secur- 
ity for the ones you love at the time 
they need it most. 

Remember, he who hesitates pays 


more for family protection in many ways. 

Think it over, young man, then get in touch 
with your New York Life Agent. 

He’s a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 



For a happier life 




YESTERDAY 


When Travel Was a Sobering Experience 

Teetotaling Thomas Cook launched his company with a trip to a temperance meeting in Loughborough 
and started a revolution in tourism. Now they're trying to sell the revolution by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


In a recent article on Great Britain’s 
' Prime Minister Edward Heath, Writer 
Anthony Lewis tried to clinch his claim 
that Conservative Heath was a radical 
at heart by citing his cold-blooded de- 
cision to let the Rolls-Royce company 
go bankrupt rather than pour public 
money into it when it might have been 
saved. And, to be sure, Rolls-Royce does 
represent the British Empire to a lot of 
people. 

But if the author w-cre looking for a 
move that really stamped the current 
British government as something other 
than traditionalist, he might have men- 
tioned the decision to put Thos. Cook 
& Son Ltd., the Greatest Name in Trav- 
el, on the auction block. For if the ven- 
erable travel service is not a sacrosanct 
corner of Britannia, then the stiff upper 
lip must be a Hungarian invention. 

What worries a lot of people, most 
of them Britons, is the danger that the 
130-year-old Cook’s firm might — good 
heavens! — be sold to an American out- 
fit. And at least one rumor has it that it 
will. On the other hand, the likeliest pur- 
chaser appears to be a consortium of 
British tour operators who hope to raise 
the S20 million to S25 million estimated 
to buy the firm— lock, stock and Bac- 
decker — and keep it safely on that side 
of the Atlantic. 

Whoever buys Cook’s will probably 
toss a cocktail party to observe the oc- 
casion, which will be the unkindcst — 
and most ironic — cut of all. for founder 
Thomas Cook (1808-1892) was a life- 
long enemy of demon rum, and the first 
tour he organized was an 1841 journey 
of 1 1 miles from Leicester to Lough- 
borough by 570 delegates to a temper- 
ance convention. 

Thus was the business of organized 
travel launched. Thomas Cook, cabinet- 
maker turned evangelist, was out to 
prove that there were healthier pursuits 
than drinking. He saw the newly invent- 
ed train as a way of providing cheap ex- 


cursions to promote the cause of tem- 
perance. It is not the first time in his- 
tory that an idea got lost in the un- 
expected success of its byproduct. These 
first tourists, on reaching their destina- 
tion, “played cricket and drank tea,” 
their journey a sober success. 

But just four years later the as-yet-un- 
suspecting father of tourism arranged 
his first nontemperance tours (to Liv- 
erpool and Scotland) and set himself 
up as an “excursion agent" in addition 
to his principal activity, that of writing 
and publishing The Monthly Temperance 
Messenger, a penny monthly called The 
Anti-Smoker and Progressive Temper- 
ance Reformer. Between efforts to dry 
out a thirsty population. Cook decided 
there was virtue in traveling "solely for 
pleasure,” and in 1851 he arranged for 
165,000 visitors to visit the first world's 
fair in London, providing transporta- 
tion and housing. He began to publish 
a travel paper. The Excursionist, which 
recorded the company's activities for the 
next 90 years. 

The mid- 1800s were difficult times for 
many Englishmen, and the idealistic 
Cook rushed into print with yet anoth- 
er paper bearing the inspired title of 
The Cheap Bread Herald. He also gave 
openhanded support to soup kitchens, 
provided potatoes to victims of a fam- 
ine in Leicester and deplored the easy 
access to cheap gin w ith w hich the work- 
ingman consoled himself. He tried to 
stem the "rising tide of demoralization” 
by dreaming up inexpensive lours poor 
people could afford. He and his wife 
even opened a temperance boarding- 
house on the upper floors of his first Lon- 
don travel office at 98 Fleet Street. By 
1864 Cook claimed to have signed up a 
million clients. 

One of his most popular items was a 
Grand Circular Tour of Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Waterloo, Cologne, Frankfurt, Hei- 
delberg, Baden-Baden, Strasbourg and 
Paris. John Mason Cook, Thomas' only 


son and, as his father always pointed 
out, “an abstainer from birth,” accom- 
panied a group of 35 Europeans to Amer- 
ica in 1866, returned with glowing tales 
of New York, Washington, recent Civil 
War battlefields and the visual splendors 
of Mammoth Cave. Papa probably 
wished he had gone himself, but he was 
busy with a scheme called the hotel cou- 
pon, to which more than 1,000 hotels 
courageously subscribed, thus sowing the 
seed for what was to become, for better 
or worse, the package tour. The cost of 
a round trip from London to Paris was 
20 shillings, and for an extra 16 shil- 
lings Cook's excursionist might spend 
four days in the City of Light and 
Sin. Tourism — particularly tourism in 
France — delighted Napoleon III, whose 
secretary gave Cook the Emperor's as- 
surance of cooperation. 

Though Cook prided himself on pro- 
viding economical tours for the multi- 
tudes, it wasn't long before the titled 
and wealthy began to ask for private 
tours, which the indefatigable agent hap- 
pily arranged. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Campbell Tail) and party w-cre 
escorted to the Riviera in spite of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Lord and Lady 
Muncaster, with their retinue, were at- 
tacked by bandits in Greece. After that 
embarrassment. Cook refused to take 
parties into trouble spots without mil- 
itary escort. 

Now Cook began to look East, eye- 
ing first the Holy Land, which was Turk- 
ish-controlled and had for centuries been 
forbidden to foreigners. Governments 
could not bring the wily Turks to heel, 
so Thomas Cook concluded private trea- 
ties with the ruling sheiks and marched 
his adventurous tourists into Jerusalem 
and other Biblical cities, an operation 
that required sleeping tents, dining tents, 
kitchens, horses, mules, innumerable ser- 
vants and several watchdogs— the latter, 
no doubt, in case the sheiks should have 
second thoughts about the development 

continued 
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This year 
why not invite 
your overseas 
friends 
over here? 


Too expensive? Maybe not. There are many 
different kinds of travel bargains that 
overseas visitors can enjoy while they’re in 
the United States. 


Airlines, railroads, bus companies, car 
rental agencies and many tours offer 
special reduced rates for foreign guests. 


They should be arranged on the other side. 
So tell your overseas friends and relatives 
now. Get details from the United States 
Travel Service, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. D.C. 20230. 


Travel eonltimed 

of tourism in the Middle East. The Khe- 
dive of Egypt, impressed by Cook's ef- 
ficiency, offered him the Nile, which was 
opportune, for when rebellion broke out 
in the Sudan in 1884, Cook was com- 
missioned by Parliament by order of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria to transport 
General Gordon with 11.000 English 
troops. 7.000 Egyptian soldiers, 130,000 
tons of stores, 8.000 whaleboats and 
70.000 tons of coal into the trouble spot, 
followed later by Wolseley relief force. 
It may have been the only time in his- 
tory a travel agency delivered a war. 

Early steamers provided by the Khe- 
dive before the fracas were not up to 
Cook's standards, so Cook had his own 
deluxe ships built, a business that thrived, 
taking tourists up and down the Nile 
for the next 80 years. The transport of 
Her Majesty's army was not Cook's first 
assignment from his Queen. In 1873, his 
company a little over 30 years old, he 
had delivered several head of royal prize 
cattle to an exhibition in Vienna. Other 
celebrities turned to Cook's. Kaiser Wil- 
helm II of Germany made a triumphal 
visit to Jerusalem and Ulysses S. Grant, 
on being retired from the U.S. presi- 
dency, took a Cook's tour. (That term, 
incidentally, was already well-known by 
that time.) 

The high spot of the founder's career 
was undoubtedly his first round-the- 
world tour, for it gave old Thomas. 66 
at the time, a chance to revive one of 
his early loves, journalism. As he and 
nine hardy tourists traveled the globe, 
he mailed reports of their adventures to 
the London Times. Traveling across 
America on the new transcontinental 
railroad, he gave a lively account of an 
encounter with Indians: 

"Prairie fires on all sides: antelopes, 
wolves and Indians kept us in a state of 
almost constant excitement. The Sioux 
tribe were evidently on the move to 
southern quarters, as they were mounted 
in great force on both sides of the line. 
They were supposed to be 500 at least, 
all mounted on very fine horses, gaud- 
ily dressed and armed to the teeth. Had 
they been hostile they might have trou- 
bled us by closing in their extended lines: 
but they gave evidence of friendship by 
cheers and actions, waving of caps and 
other signs of mirth." Cook's merry In- 
dians. however, impressed him less than 
the Mormons of Salt Lake City and their 
teetotaling ways. 

Two years later (1874) Jules Verne, 
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perhaps inspired by Cook, published a 
whimsical account of a trip around the 
world in 80 days, though it had taken 
Cook's group 222 days. During that pe- 
riod W. J. Wood satirized Cookites in 
Punch , an attack to which Thomas Cook 
wrathfully replied in print. Meanwhile, 
the old man was back at his drawing 
board, pioneering "circular notes," 
which later came to be universally ad- 
mired as traveler's checks. 

A reporter (sent by Charles Dickens) 
had once carelessly referred to Cook as 
a contractor and received a testy cor- 
rection — "I am not a contractor, I am 
an excursion agent"— and Dickens called 
his resultant story My Excursion Agent. 
The semantic error was understandable, 
for Cook was up to his navel in con- 
tracts with railroads, steamship lines and 
foreign governments. He was used to 
complexity and probably scarcely lifted 
an eyebrow when in 1887 an Indian 
prince traveling to the Jubilee brought 
along 200 servants, 50 family attendants, 
20 chefs. 10 elephants, 33 tigers, 1.000 
packing cases and a small howitzer. 

Cook was meanwhile busy with the 
Arabs, arranging safe transport for 
12.000 Moslem pilgrims who wanted to 
go to Mecca. There were always iras- 
cible governments to be dealt with, and 
when the funicular rail line up the world's 
most popular volcano was closed down. 
Cook simply bought the Vesuvius Rail- 
road and sent his tourists on their way 
to the top. 

Thomas Cook set off on his last per- 
manent tour in 1892 at the age of 84. 
His son survived him by only seven years, 
leaving the company to his three able 
sons, who continued Cook's history of 
“firsts" — including a first tour by air in 
1927, which flew fight fans in a special 
plane from New York to Chicago for 
the Tunney-Dempsey bout. 

Thomas' grandsons — Frank, Ernest 
and Thomas — left no male heirs, and in 
1927 the firm was sold to the Belgian- 
based Wagon-Lits sleeping car company. 
When Belgium was invaded by Germany 
in World War II, Cook's was seized by 
the British government as enemy prop- 
erty and turned over to the major Brit- 
ish railroads to manage. Finally, in 1948, 
along with the railways, the travel agen- 
cy was nationalized and has since been 
governed by the laws of Parliament. 

Now the For Sale sign has gone up 
again. Whatever happens next. Queen 
Victoria would not be amused. end 



The Sears Dynaglass* Tire. 

We put this long-mileage tire on 
a high-performance test track 
to prove how tough it was. 



tires that we've driven 
over 40,000 highway 
miles. Like any tire, the 
mileage you get depends 
on how you drive. 

It all adds up to more 
strength and mileage 
for the money than 
you're probably used 
to. And when you buy 
Sears Dynaglass Tires, 
you can use Sears 
Easy-Payment Plan. 

If the Sears Dynaglass 
is tough enough to 
survive the Bondurant 
course, it’s tough 
enough for you. 

Dynaglass Tires. 

Only at Sears, 

Roebuck . 
and Co. m 


Sears 


Tire and Auto Centers 
Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 


We knew our Dynaglass 
Tires would give you 
great mileage. But we 
wanted to find out how 
tough they were. 

So we took them to 
the people who could tell 
us. The Bob Bondurant 
School of High- 
Performance Driving 
in Ontario, California. 

They teach profes- 
sionals how to handle 
a car in an emergency. 

Ambulance drivers. 
Policemen. Anybody 
who drives for a living. 

This course is 
tough on tires. , 


But that’s what Sears 
Silent Guard Dynaglass 
Tires were built for. 
Braced with two 
fiber glass belts and 
four tough body plies, 
to stand up to just 
about any driving 
situation. 

Wrenching turns. 
Sudden defensive 
maneuvers. Scorching 
stops. Wet skids. 
High-speed police 
pursuit. You name it. 
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And yet, after all that, 
the Bondurant School 
still got great high- 
performance mileage 
out of Sears 
Dynaglass Tires. 

But maybe that’s 
not so surprising. 
Because these are the 
same kind of 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING PETER RFVSON ill a McLaren 
' the ln.li m r'i*l ' >'»>•. 
nuixpccding an early liver. Mark Donohue. with a 
record qualify me run of 178.696 mph ( pat'' J4 1 
DONNIE ALLISON, in a Mercury, heal his broth- 
er Bobby and Buddy Baker in a last-lap sprint to 
»m the Winston 5.90 -icek-cir race at Talladega. 
Ala. lie averaged 147.419 mph. crossing the lute a 
length ahead of Bobby's Mercury. 

basketball ABA: The win-at-home pattern con- 
tinued as Utah and Kentucky split a pair of games 
to tie up the championship final at .1-3 (pate 6,V 1. 
First Utah won in Salt Like. 137-1 '7. as Zelmo 
Bealv scored 33 points. The Stars gained an early 1 1 
3 lead and never lost it. Kentucky came back with 
a 105 -103 victory in Louisville, with the lead chang- 
ing hands into the last minutes. Cincy Powell scored 
31 points for the winners. 

BOATING BILL WISH NICK of New York won 
an unprecedented third straight victory in the Sam 
Griffin Memorial Offshore Powerboat Race, estab- 
lishing a record of 72.87 mph on the 51-mile oval 
course olT Fort Lauderdale. 


bowling II. VI GODMAN of Lorain. Ohio, hand- 
ed previously unbeaten Don Johnson two straight 
match-game defeats to win first prize in the Amer- 
ican Bowling Congress masters tournament. 


GLORGL FOREMAN scored a lOth-round knock- 
out over Gregory Peralta in Oakland. Calif. 
JIMMY THIS earned a 10-round decision over 
George Chusalo in Toronto, and ERNIE TER- 
RELL continued his comeb; ck with a 10-round 
decision over Luis Faustino Pirez in Chicago. 


In London. Scotland's KEN BUCHANAN, the 
world lightweight champion, won on a TKO in 
the eighth round of a noniitlc bout with Carlos Het- 
nanJez of Venezuela. A six-stitch cut suffered in 
the light his forced postponement of Buchanan’s 
scheduled lunc 9 title defense against Ismael La- 
guna in Madi.on Square Garden. 


golf -Balding a stiff wind. SANDRA PALMER 
won her tiro I.PGA tournament, the $50,000 Sca- 
ly event on the Desett Inn course at Las Vegas, 
with a three-under-par 389. Donna Caponi finished 
second at 391. 

Rookie HUBERT GREEN, lied with Don Jun- 
uirv w ith a four-under-par 380 at the end of reg- 
ulation play , won the SI 35.000 Houston Champions 
Invitational tournament on the first hole of a sudden- 
death playoff. 


harness racing -The fastest pacing mile of the 
sear was recorded at Libert' Bell Park in Phila- 
delphia as MISS CONNA ADIOS (SI 5 . Sill won 
the feature race in 1.58-’:,. The fastest trotting time 
was achieved by DAYAN (S4.K0> with a 1:59-’ . in 
the Lrwin F. Dygcri Memorial at Hawthorne Park 
in Chicago. 

At New York's Roosevelt Raceway. RUM CUS- 
TOMER (S3. 80) won the S35.000 Ly's Hanover 
Pace in 3:00'-,, with Buddy Gilmour driving. 

hockey As in the basketball playoffs, home sur- 
roundings prevailed and the Stanley Cup final was 
extended to seven games. Montreal opened the week's 
action by winning 5-3 as the Muhovlich broihcrs 
outplayed Chicago's Hulls I Pete had a goal and an 
assist and Frank two assists). Back on Wes) Mad- 
ison Sirect the Black Hawks won 3-0 for the first 
shutout of the scries. Dennis FI till and Cliff' Koroll 
each providingu goal and an assist. Montreal evened 
the scries at 3-all with a 4-3 win Frank M. scor- 
ing the tying goal and Pclcr M. taking the Ca- 
nadiens over the top. It was goal No. 14 for Frank 
a Stanley Cup record. Earlier he had suffered the 
embarrassment of missing on an extremely rare 
penalty shot, called when Hawk Goalie Tony Es- 
posilo threw his slick at the puck. 

HORSE RACING — CANON FRO II ($8.80) otllduclcd 
Eastern Fleet to win the SI89.90C Prcaknevs at Pim- 
lico by 1(6 lengths in track record time of 1:54 
{pane 32 1. 

AT ARM'S LENGTH (S7.60) came on along the 
rail to beat Movctte by a length in the $35,900 Black- 
hyed Susan Stakes, the distaff counterpart of the 
Preakness. 

UNCONSCIOUS, the favorite who ran filth in 
the Kentucky Derby, suffered a hairline fracture 
of the left knee and will he sidelined for the Bcl- 

tennis MRS. MARGARET SMITH COURT of 
Australia defeated Frangoise Diirr of France 6-0. 6- 
3 lo win the women's title in the Bio-Strath hard- 
court championships in London. 

Australia's ROD LAVER defealed Czechoslo- 
vakian Jan Kodes 7-5. 6-3. 6-3 in ihe Italian Open 
to achieve his first victory in six tournaments on 
the World Championship tour. VIRGINIA WADE 
of Britain defeated Mrs. Helga Niesscn MaslhotT 
of West Germany 6-4. 6-4 for the women's title. 

TRACK & field— Villanova's MARTY LIQUOR! 
beat world record holder Jim Ryun by a stride in 
3:54.6— the fastest mile Llquon has ever run -at 
Philadelphia's Franklin Field (pate IS). 


GEORGE YOUNG, holder of the American rec- 
ord in the two-mile run. set a new U.S. mark for 
5.000 meters in a meet at Bakersfield. Calif, Young 
was limed in 13:33.3 lo better the 13:33.8 run in 
1968 by Gerry Lilidgrcn. JIM KEMP set an Amer- 
ican record of 33. 1 in the rarely run 300 meters. 
The UCLA mile rchv team sprinted to the fastest 
time of 1971. 3:05 .5. The splits REG ECHOLS 
(48.51, WARREN EDMONSON 146.9). JOHN 
SMITH (44,6), WAYNE COLLETT (45.5). 

WEIGHTLIFTING JANOS MAI HEN of Hungary 
set a world lightweight record by pressing 334 Vi 
pounds ill Budapest. 

mileposts -APPOINTED: To coach the Venezue- 
lan basketball team. TOM MFSCMERY. who re- 
tired from Seattle's SuperSonics in March after a 
10-year NBA career. Meschcry is serving in a new 
arm of the Peace Corps the Sports Corps which 
v. ill pros idc coaches for several countries. 
AWARDED: The Hart Trophy for most valuable 
player in the National Hockey League and the 
James Norris Trophy for top defenseman to Bos- 
tons BOBBY ORR: the Caldcr Trophy for Rook- 
ie of the Year to Buffalo's GIL PERREAULT; 
the Lady Byng Trophy lor sportsmanship and ef- 
fective play to Boston's JOHNNY BUCYK; the 
Vezina Trophy for fewest goals allowed to Nc" 
York's ED GIACOMIN and GILLES VILLE- 
MURE. and the Art Ross Trophy lor tile scoring 
championship to Boston's PHIL ESPOSITO. 
INVITED: A U.S. archery team to compete in 
Russia May 37 to 30. The visitors will be Hardy 
Ward. 31. defending world champion; John Wil-. 
liams. 18: Dorcne Wilhcr. 40; and Nancy Myrick. 40. 
NAMED: Veteran college basketball couch TEX 
W'INTER as head coach of the NBA's San Diego 
Rockels. to succeed Alex Hannum. Winter, most 
recently at the University of Washington, becomes 
Ihe third coach in ihe Rockels - four-year history. 

As head basketball coach at Ford ham. HAL W|S- 
SEL. lo succeed Digger Phelps. VVissel had coached 
Lafayette for four years, lifting the Leopards from 
a 4-31 record in 1966-67 lo 17-9 last season. 

DIED: LEON ALLEN (Goose) COSLIN. 70. a 
baseball Flail of Famer who played with the Wash- 
ington Senators. St. Louis Browns and Detroit Ti- 
gers from 1931 to 1938 and compiled a .316 bat- 
ting average: in Bridgeton. N.J. 

HEINIF MANUSH. 69. Hull of Fame outfielder 
u'ho averaged .330 in a major league career (1933- 
39) w ith six teams: of cancer in Sarasota. Flu. 


CREDITS 

27 r: 28— H horfmot 34,35 Men* 

Kijc'mr.i' ' 46 Ccrlete-. Mri;h. .i 46, 47 -moc by 
U.S. Novel Oceonomuphic Oflice: 61 — londor Dai- 
l. Exprejs-P'CtO'iil Poroae. Chorbs froinOr-Micmi 
News. 62 -Wil Blj* he: 68 Bud k.jmen.vr, 74 - 
lee Bolfeis’or 98 Michael Meador, Dei Momet 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOAN P AVEMCH, 18, of 
University Hill (Van- 
couver) Secondary 
School, won the discus 
throw at the Mount San 
Antonio Relays at 169' 
breaking by 2“ the 
meet record for the 
women’s discus and sel- 
ling a new Canadian 
record, She was second 
in ihe shotput. 



karen kessick, a se- 
nior at Marshall Uni- 
versity in Huntington. 
W. Va., aced ihe first 
hole of golf she ever 
played, the 165-yard 
No. I on ihe Glenbricr 
Club's par-3 course. It 
was the first lime she 
had hil a regulation ball 
rather than the plastic 
practice variety. 



DAVID SCHUMACHER, 

14-year-old freshman at 
Cathedral Prep High 
School in Erie, Pa., 
scored 101 goals, in- 
cluding 14 hat tricks, 
and 72 assists for a 
grand total of 173 
points while playing 
Eric youth league hock- 
ey during the 1970-71 
season. 



CHRIS serino, a 

shortstop at American 
International College in 
Springfield. Mass., has 
lifted his batting aver- 
age to .475 from the 
school's seasonal rec- 
ord of .403 he hil last 
year. An all-round ath- 
lete, Serino is the foot- 
ball quarterback and 
left wing in hockey. 



ARON STEWART, a 

sophomore forward at 
Essex County (N.J.) 
College, led the nation's 
junior-college basket- 
ball players with 1.019 
points and a 36.6 av- 
erage. He was named 
to the first squad of the 
N'JCAA All-America 
team and to the region- 
al all-star squad. 



ROBIN EVANS, 16- 

year-old high-schooler 
from Carroll, Iowa, was 
listed the ninth-fastest 
U.S. woman milcr in 
1 970 by II omen's Track 
<1 Field World. Recent- 
ly she finished second 
lo Barbara Lawson, the 
collegiate champion, at 
the Drake Relays in 
4:59.4. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


UNHAPPY 

Sirs: 

Please explain to your readers that the 
headlines for the Chandler stories were yours 
not mine [How / Jumped J'rom Clean Pol- 
itics into Dirty Baseball , April 26 and 
May 3). 

1 had no opportunity to either approve 
or disapprove the headlines. I regret that 
the words "dirty baseball" were used. / am 
not , after almost 20 years (your Contfnts 
billing, April 19), "still seething." 

Albert B. Chandler 

Versailles, Ky. 

DAVE HILL 

Sirs: 

Myron Cope’s article on Dave Hill was 
super ( Often Bloody , but Uncowed , May 1 0)! 
A man like Hill who stands up to the USGA 
and PGA officials (who obviously have 
something against him) deserves recogni- 
tion. This so-called bad guy of golf has got- 
ten me very much interested in the game. 
And, by the way, I've never played golf in 
my life.' 

Greg Steere 

Salisbury, Md. 

Sirs: 

Simply put, Dave Hill seems to like the 
courses he wins on and dislike the ones he 
loses on. My 4-ycar-old has the same at- 
titude toward life, but I hope that before 
he's 10 I can teach him to admit his own 
shortcomings rather than blaming the world 
for them. I’m bored with spoiled brats of 
all ages. 

John W. Barker 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

We Michiganders seem to have cornered 
the market in hotheaded professional ath- 
letes. Even your article on native son Dave 
Hill made a passing reference to Alex Kar- 
ras, another outspoken, but rarely soft-spo- 
ken, player in our state. The Red Wings 
have been idle in recent years, but they once 
gave Howie Young a base of operations. 
And who can forget Denny McLain? 

Of course, the facts that Karras was 
one of the best football players at any po- 
sition for years, that McLain had the first 30- 
win season in 34 years and that Hill's 
accomplishments put him in the front rank 
arc some consolation to a state whose 
four big-league sports teams have managed 
about two national championships in the 
last decade. Now if the Red Wings can 
just trade one of their Joe Nobodies for 
Derek Sanderson. . . . 

John Augustine 

Essexville. Mich. 


THE GREENING OF A DYNASTY 

Sirs: 

After studying the last paragraph of your 
article on the NBA champion Bucks {Hey, 
Look, Mu! Only One Hand, May 10), I came 
to the conclusion that the only way to win 
consistently in basketball is to wear a green 
uniform. Boston won 1 1 titles in 13 years in 
Celtic green. The Bucks have now won in a 
bit darker shade, and it would appear that 
they w ill be on top for a few years to come. If 
any doubters should point out that UCLA 
won five NCAA championships in a row and 
seven in the past eight years in blue and yel- 
low, just ask any elementary school child 
w hat color results from the mixing of those 
two colors. 

Bruce Delahorne 

Tulsa 

Sirs: 

Your story implies that the Bucks w ill cre- 
ate a dynasty like the Celtics did. I disagree 
with you. The Celtics' green is theirs and 
no one elsc’s. Last year New York showed 
the country that Lew could not do it all by 
himself. Now the Bucks have Oscar. He 
w ill be 33 years old this November. 

Paul Heanue 

Boston 

Sirs: 

There may have been Celtic green dom- 
inating the Milwaukee scene this year, but 
next year the Bucks' color will be blood- 
shot red when a healthy Willis Reed and 
the New York Knickerbockers converge on 
the scene. Lew Alcindor may very well be 
the best big man in pro ball, and Oscar Rob- 
ertson is never less than sensational, but it 
lakes more than two men to win games. 
Don't forget that the Knickerbockers de- 
feated Milwaukee four out of five times dur- 
ing the season. 

Yes, a dynasty is in the making in the 
NBA, but its color is Knickerbocker blue. 

Steve Koeeler 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs: 

The Bucks must really have it made. 
They're getting the same treatment the Pack- 
ers and Lombardi got! I note such adjec- 
tives as "unemotional, colorless, humorless 
and businesslike." Your green eyes are 
showing. 

Pat Vandenbush 

Green Bay 

BRIGHT STARS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Mark Mulvoy for his 
fine article ( North Stars Are the Greatest, 
May 10). It goes to show that the expansion 


of hockey is working in some cities. Minne- 
sota has a fine team and tremendous fans. 
Even though they lost, the North Stars have 
proven something to the more established 
NHL teams, especially the Canadicns. 

Jeffrey Sennott 

Newton, Mass. 

BIG-GAME HUNTER 

Sirs: 

Unfortunately, another article has been 
printed that helps to destroy the already dis- 
torted image of the big-game hunter as the 
dedicated and hardworking sportsman that 
he really is. 

Perhaps I read your article (On the Horns 
of a Dilemma, April 26) out of context, but 
I got the impression that most hunters will 
lie and cheat to win a trophy. I also got the 
impression that most trophies are given just 
for the sake of publicity. Perhaps this is 
true of the companies that award them, but 
as the only hunter to win all three of the 
awards mentioned — Wcathcrby, Air France 
and Winchester Shikar-Safari — I would like 
to say that it takes a bit more than stroll- 
ing down Madison Avenue to win them, 
and the competition is as fierce as in any 
other sport. Also, there are no secrets in 
the big-game hunting world. When a man 
cheats and buys a set of horns, it becomes 
quickly known by those who arc interested. 

The Weathcrby award is given for lifetime 
achievements, i.e., rare animals, most species 
of animals taken, most countries hunted and 
best trophies taken. The Air France award 
was given to me for taking the largest el- 
ephant (the tusks weighed 118 and 108 
pounds) and the largest Cape buffalo (50V4- 
inch spread) in Africa in a single year, 1967. 
The Winchester Shikar-Safari award is giv- 
en for the best animal taken in Asia in a sin- 
gle year. I won it with an Oris amnion ram 
with a 67-inch horn, breaking a record of 
70 years. Incidentally, I almost lost my life 
on this hunt. I was in a hospital for five 
days recovering. 

Someday, sometime, I hope that a mag- 
azine will have the guts to print the true 
story of what it takes to be a great trophy 
hunter. You cannot sit on your duff and 
win major trophies in the hunting world any- 
more than you can in other sports. In pur- 
suing my sport, I have worked hard under 
all kinds of conditions— rain, sleet, snow, 
desert heat of 1 30° and freezing temperatures 
down to 50 3 below zero. One must be pre- 
pared to hunt at altitudes of over 15,000 
feet and in hot, stinking jungles so thick 
you wouldn't believe it. We don't have air- 
conditioned stadiums to work in. I know, I 
was there. 

C. J. McElroy 

Inglewood, Calif. 

ronliitued 
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19TM HOLE continued 



DROP IN 
ALLTHE WAY 

Making movies was never easier. No threading, no 
winding. Just drop the film cartridge into the Kodak In- 
sfamaticr M30 movie camera. Then shoot. For less than 
$105 you get power zoom. Reflex viewing. An extra- 
fast f/1.9 lens. And an automatic electric eye. Other 
Kodak Instamatic movie cameras from less than $35. 
Showing movies was never easier, either. Simply drop 
Kodak's new projection cartridge into the Kodak In- 
stamatic Ml 1 0 movie projector. When the movie ends, 
the film rewinds. Automatically. The Ml 10 takes both 
cartridges and reels up to 400 ft. For both 8mm or 
super 8. It's less than $195. Other Kodak cartridge pro- 
jectors from less than $1 40. 

KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT. 



Drop in to shoot. 


Drop in to show. 


BOWLING'S ANSWER 

Sirs: 

Kim Chapin's article Obviously It's a Left- 
ist Plot (May 3) was extremely well writ- 
ten, and it is obvious that he did his home- 
work. I am pleased to report, however, that 
we have found a way to fill the right-side 
track in the lanes in a manner that gives 
the right-handed bowler a fairly equal op- 
portunity to compete against the lefthander. 

In any sport, however, the cream usu- 
ally rises to the top because of an ability 
to adjust to changing rules, conditions 
and equipment. I can't see where bowling 
is any different. 

Eddie Elias 

Founder and Legal Counsel 

Professional Bowlers Association 

Akron 

WHIZ KIDS 

Sirs: 

It's not so bad when items appear in Fac- 
es in the Crowd about my peers (I I-, 12- 
and 13-year-olds) trying to distance-run. 
But the article on Kevin Knox ( Whoosh 
Goes the Wasco Whiz, May 3 ) is going too 
far. There are many, many young runners 
who can beat Knox hands down. Moreover, 
I am one of them. This sounds cocky, but 
it is probably true. 

Still, I am happy that SI is recognizing 
the ability of young people. Maybe you 
will lead the way in breaking the segre- 
gation at the Boston Marathon, where young 
people are not allowed to compete. 

Stephen Antonakos 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the excellent article 
on Kevin Knox, the first great age-group 
runner. Although all his records will even- 
tually be broken, he is the first runner to es- 
tablish outstanding times by which others 
can set their standards. 

As competent physiologists have been 
preaching for years, track and field, and par- 
ticularly distance running, is 10 years be- 
hind the swimmers, figure skaters and gym- 
nasts. With programs such as Kevin's, the 
mile will eventually be run in 3:40, and run- 
ners who start later than age seven or eight 
will not be able to compete. 

The first National Age Group Champi- 
onship for boys and girls will be held June 
5 in Washington and in Bakersfield, Calif. 
Entry blanks can be obtained from Dale 
Knox, 714 Sixth Street, Wasco. Calif. 93280 
or Gabe Mirkin, M.D., 1441 1 Butternut 
Court, Rockville, Md. 20?53. 

Gabe Mirkin, M.D. 

Rockville, Md. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Kodak 





Break out the Gilbey s Gin, boys, 
and keep your tonics dry! 


DISTILLED LONDON 
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